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Wg ELAGIUS — ~ 
ee Biss mind about it when he 
PAG ee grew older. No doubt he 
ax was taught even as you 
and I. He refused to 
remain taught. Tradi- 
tion for him lost its 
charm. 

Tradition is an ex- 
cellent thing; a thing to 
preserve, a thing to de- 
stroy. When we destroy it too vigorously 
we run to chaos. When we preserve it too 
ardently we stagnate. 

There lies a fertile soil. It invites cul- 
tivation. For the present it is his to 
cultivate who so wills it. 

I turn to an intimate problem that con- 
cerns us all. In this issue, a beautiful 
example of magazine making, I trust, and 
the fairest in all the world of music 
journalism, our magazine strikes a new 
grade, with a new engine inspected and 
found perfect by authorities more com- 
petent to judge than you or I. The tra- 


Ye 
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dition of classic beauty and refinement 
set by the National Geographic Magazine 
under the notable editorship of Mr. 
Gilbert Grosvenor impelled me to urge 
that size for this magazine in the dark 
age of 1918, and so it was ordered. 

But, as already explained, the necessity 


for economy in both paper use and paper 


cost, led to considerable discussion, and 
this in turn led to governmental investi- 
gation by men of technical training. 
These unquestionable authorities agreed 
that the very emphatic trend of monthly 
magazines to the gradually standardizing 
size of nine by twelve owed its origin to 
something deeper than preference. Per- 
haps the reader will remember the maga- 
ines published ten years ago in seven by 
ten size that are now nine by twelves. 
There are dozens of them and some are 
our biggest magazines. I believe the day 
will come when even the Geographie and 
the Worlds Work—magazines I’ve held 
ideal for many years—will adopt the nine 
by twelve standard. What a beauty the 
Geographic would be as a side-stitched 
nine by twelve. 

At any rate the future of The Amer- 
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ican Organist is entirely too promising 
to be trusted to anything but the most 
efficient of publication engines—and there 
is no question that the nine by twelve is 
exactly it. Yet it remained for a man 
who is neither a part owner nor a con- 
tributor, nor an advertiser, to start the 
line of thought which led directly to the 
decision. His is one of the shrewdest 
minds in the organ industry and he began 
his arguments before the Department of 
‘ommerce published its recommenda- 
tions. When the Department’s findings 
were eventually sent to this office, they 
coincided exactly with his conclusions— 
so there I was, high and dry (it was some 
time after the four-hour dinner confer- 
ence) with my ideal size shattered and 
another thrust upon me. It was not much 
trouble to bring to pass the complete 
official acceptance of the new nine by 
twelve—and here we are! Hope you like 
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mermee HH LAGIANISM owes its 
Sees origin to the shattering 
EA ORGANIST q of a few traditions—tra- 
ES) % ditions that had served 
Wii their day and remained 
only to exalt theories 
and subvert conscience. 
I’m returning to tradi- 
tion for a moment. 

I want to see the re- 
citalist who shall shatter 
the tradition of art for art’s sake without 
shattering with it the tradition of higher 
criticism. Wecannot afford to relegate our 
art of composition to the judgment of the 
uninformed masses. To smash our for 
art’s sake tradition too vociferously will 
lower the whole tone of organ playing and 
throw us back half a century. But to 
crack the tradition, gently at first, just 
enough to make an organ recital a salable 
form of entertainment, is the thing I’m 
hoping to see. I do not need to see it 
from the ordinary little out of the way 
program for I already see it there, and 
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welcome. I want to see it from vur high- 
est recitalists in our severest centers of 
criticism — New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles. New York 
already supports the de luxe annual ap- 
pearances of several superior artists, and 
Chicago is making an attempt at the same 
thing on lesser basis. I am talking about 
the independent paid recital in the same 
category as that given by Paderewsky 
and Hoffman in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. There’s our test. I want to see 
that recital smash the tradition and in- 
clude on the program— 

I’m not going to finish that. It’s too 
dangerous. My enemies would misinter- 
pret it and half my. friends would run 
away with it and put up too much argu- 
ment for my present comfort. 

And I want to see the tradition of the 
church service shattered to splinters. We 
must have something good to displace the 
present service to be sure, and we have it, 
here in this issue. Turn to Mr. Moore’s 
article—it is worth to the world of the 
church, the world of moral honesty, the 
world of aesthetic advancement—to these 
worlds it is worth a gold piece for every 
word from beginning to end. Mr. 
Dunham informs me that it is not the 
invention of Mr. Moore, not Mr. Moore’s 
theory, but that it is the actual practise 
of the ideals developed by Mr. Moore and 
his pastor. 

Those who misread, intentionally or 
otherwise, have sometimes held these col- 
umns blamable for fostering the lowest 
instead of the highest for the church ser- 
vice. We can take Mr. Moore’s service 
for our ideal—an ideal long held in mind 
for the fine church service but never 
framed in thought nor even pictured in 
practise; I doubt if any other could have 
given so clear an exposition of the ideal. 
Those in our profession who are employed 
in buildings fit to be churches, who are 
associated with men fit to be ministers, 
who have a board of officers with keen 
common sense as their first qualification 
for office in the church, are indeed to be 
envied by those of us who work in barns, 
for congregations that have no apprecia- 
tion of anything but unadulterated sen- 
timentalism, and who are tied to tyrants 
who preach but never practise the Golden 
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me half the world does not know 

vther half lives. This half of the 
oi organ world—take whichever half 
you wish—does not know how the other 
half lives and works. Intolerance dis- 
places cooperation, criticism displaces 
courtesy ; one mind tightly shut thinks the 
other is in the same predicament. 

I want to see the tradition of the score 
shattered so violently that the silver 
sereen will explode and the theater man- 
agement that sets scores for competent 
theater organists blown to bits. At first 
pianists played pieces for terrible pic- 
tures and the pieces were terrible too. 
Then, to overcome that difficulty, they set 
a score that attempted to suitably ac- 
company the picture. Lately the most 
advanced players Broadway can offer, 
and I’m unfortunately too poor to travel 
to Boston and Philadelphia and Chicago 
and Los Angeles, have shown an en- 
couraging tendency to play good music 
for good pictures, light music for light 
pictures, snappy music for snappy pic- 
tures, and let choppy music chop itself 
to death in a vain effort to get out of the 
tightly closed score book. It could not be 
better. I have heard Mr. Riesenfeld play 
the Beethoven Fifth Symphony Andante 
for a scenic, and the scenic went all the 
way from massive mountains to peaceful 
rivulets, but the Beethoven followed 
through every gradation. Not that it 
jumped through the whole school of dy- 
namics, not that it sampled every con- 
ceivable velocity of rhythm, not that its 
score was thrown to the four winds and 
a sereen version attempted. None of 
these things. It was merely played with 
a whole heart, and one eye on the screen. 
After all, music is not a tyrannical thing. 
It may call for a forte here—which some 
tastes may give and some deny—or it may 
call for a hurry here—which some fancies 
may follow and some go contrary—but in 
the long run music is a plastic art that 
knows no laws but of beauty. The jump- 
ing score is a Russian chaos; it gets no- 
where, fits nothing, pleases nobody, and 
sounds like—well, you finish it. 

And I want to see the tradition of teach- 
ing relegated to the pages of history. I 
want to see the pupil who will weigh his 
teacher in the balance, not worship him. 


I want to see the conservatory that will 
begin with the heart, as Mr. Schleider 
does, and let the fingers follow the heart; 
the world is sick to distraction with finger 
gymnastics and the profundity of incom- 
prehensible counterpoints. I want to see 
the conservatory that shall be able to lead 
its trusting blind into the world of 
counterpoint through the gate of the 
heart instead of the brain; music is not 
brain work, it is heart-play. I want to 
see the budding artist grow up from the 
non-trusting pupil into the student of 
human nature, through the delightful by- 
ways that all normal men and women 
traverse. Taking a severe road all to our 
roble selves and thinking we are better 
than the musical layman is indeed a 
foolish attitude when we have to look to 
the musical layman every time we eat a 
meal or buy a new suit. 

I’m picking on Mr. Farnam today for 
he serves my purpose well. I want to see 
gloriously murdered the tradition that 
music that is perfectly played and a body 
that is perfectly unemotional can neither 
of them be emotionally wonderful. I 
must see shattered the tradition that the 
pianist can memorize but the organist 
cannot because of his complicated playing 
mechanism. I expect to see go down to 
an early grave the tradition that organ 
recitals are a work of art, that there is a 
natural heaven-made demand for them, 


‘that they can be sold without the ability 


of the salesman, the capital of the middle- 
man, the organization of the wholesaler; 
and that they, being a work of art and we 
being the court of final judgment, are not 
amenable to the common law of value 
given for money received; and to replace 
these ancient notions I expect to see men 
using the cunning of the salesman, the 
machinery of the wholesaler; I expect 
them to purchase the recital engagement 
just as honorably as the merchant pur- 
chases his sugar and his coffee, and on 
just as carefully balanced a schedule of 
supply and demand—not by graft, but 
- paying the overhead that brings the 
sales. 


j- ~ 





Beauty and Sincerity: an Ideal 


By EARL V. MOORE 


aE, ag i FORE attempting to 
point out how music 
q may enrich the services 
of non-liturgical 
a churches, it is necessary 
p to recall the traditional 
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attitude of most of the 
Protestant denomina- 
tions toward art and 
religion. Although truth, 
goodness, and beauty 
are permanent human values, the inheri- 
tance of the Reformation has been an 
attitude unsympathetic to the arts. Wit- 
ness the swing of the pendulum away from 
churches of the cathedral type, in which 
the finest ideals of architecture were ex- 
pressed, to the frankly uninspiring and 
ofttime ugly places of worship which 
abound in this country. Along with 
beauty of surroundings, ornaments, and 
embellishments which made of the church 
‘‘a thing apart,’’ the Reformers swept 
aside those features of the orders of ser- 
vice which made an appeal to the esthetic 
side of life, in their attempt to depart 
from the doctrines and practises of 
ancient and medieval  ecclesiasticism. 
Fortunately we live in an age which rec- 
ognizes truth and beauty wherever found 
and which is attempting to secure to the 
worshipper of today the benefits that come 
from a welding of the two. Von Ogden 
Vogt, in his Art and Religion, has put it 
clearly: ‘*‘The generation will soon be 
here which will refuse to worship in ugly 
buildings, or attend an ill-constructed ser- 
vice with fitful and spasmodic music. . . 
Worship is a fine art, the finest and high- 
est of the arts, but there has been little 
improvement in it since the Reforma- 
tion.”’ 
NOTE: This unusual article is selected by Mr. Dunham as the 
chief feature of his department for the January number of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. It was originally an address given 
by Mr. Moore hefore the Music Teachers National Association 


in Pittsburgh in 1923, and is reprinted by permission from their 
Volume of Proceedings for that year. 


That widespread interest, both intelli- 
gent and critical, attaches to this problem 
of beautifying the art of worship, is 
evidenced by the avidity with which in- 
dividual churches seize upon successful 
experiments made elsewhere, modifying 
them to suit their own set of conditions; 
also by discussions of the subject in the’ 
assemblies of the several denominations, 
and the subsequent reports in the press; 
and by the publication of an increasing 
number of books dealing with the subject. 
Only in isolated instances, however, is 
the musical profession fully aware of the 
movement and the importance of the 
possibilities of development that it holds. 
Church music should challenge the serious 
consideration of the best musicians we 
have in America; the study of church 
music should not be limited to courses 
given to prospective ministers in semin- 
aries; those who worship in the pew as 
well as those who present the music por- 
tions of a service would profit from the 
study of this field as much as the minister 
or the composer. What is needed is a 
more intelligent understanding on the 
part of congregation, choir, and minister 
of the almost undreamed of possibilities 
of inspirational and devotional appeal in 
the services that are yet to be evolved out 
of a fuller appreciation of the unity of 
art and religion. 

In any experiment which has for its 
aim the enrichment and elaboration of the 
service, there must be apparent the con- 
scious attempt to carry out a definite 
theory of the psychology of the experience 
of worship, otherwise the service will be 
mere patchwork, and perhaps of less 
spiritual value than the one it supplanted. 

Traditionally, in non-liturgical 
churches, the emphasis has been placed 
on the pr ‘eaching. The average attendant 
upon these services would, without fur- 
ther thought, give an immediate and 
affirmative answer to the question, Is it 
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the sermon you go to church for? But 
is it not true that there is a deepening 
sentiment on the part of Christians gen- 
erally, that the main function of the 
church is to ‘‘furnish an order so reveren- 
tial and inspirational that it would serve 
as a spiritual tonic to souls desperate to 
escape the tyranny of material things— 
almost frantically eager to catch occa- 
sional gleams of that intangible heart- 
kingdom where the youth of the spirit is 
renewed ?’’ By complete participation in 
a dignified order of worship which revivi- 
fies the religious experience and the com- 
mon facts of life with a glory and beauty 
that is definitely spiritual, the appeal of 
the sermon has not only been enhanced 
for the worshiper, but the entire act of 
worship has been vitalized and made more 
potent. It is, then, those portions of the 
service which lead up to and away from 
the sermon that are of immediate concern 
for us. ) 

An order of worship which accomplish- 
es these results must of necessity be a 
work of art, capable of being judged by 
itself, entirely apart from other forms of 
human expression, yet in a sense combin- 
ing many of them. The composition of a 
performance of a delicately balanced, 
perfectly disposed order of worship is as 
much a contribution to the realm of 
beauty as a great poem, a symphony, a 
statue, or a cathedral, and the construc- 


tion of such a service should be approached - 


in the same spirit as in the other arts 
where artists crystallize the nebulous 
ideas that come through intuition, into 
real and unique forms of esthetic ex- 
pression. For the creation of the most 
perfect order of worship the world awaits 
the advent of a genius who shall combine 
in one person the capacities of minister 
and musician, as did Wagner the dual 
capacities of librettist and composer in 
the field of the music drama. However, for 
the present there is a direct challenge to 
the creatively inclined church music 
director and the minister to unite their 
talents in this new field of composition. 
The type of service that seems to be 
resulting from these experiments is one 
in which a premium is placed upon the 
worshipful character of music; in which 
the element of show and the appeal of 
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display are relegated to their proper place 
in the concert room; in which all super- 
fluous, unconvincing, and irrelevant de- 
tails are eliminated; in which careful 
adjustment of the music to the several 
moods of the order of worship is made. 
No feature of this service is retained 
unless it proves in performance that it 
contributes its share most perfectly and 
economically to the ensemble of worship. 
In the interest of a compact and effective 
work of art, both minister and organist 
will do well to examine their traditional 
practises in certain details of the service. 
For example, it is a waste of time and 
dissipation of emotional appeal to have 
the minister announce in a stupid phrase, 
‘*Let us all join heartily in singing this 
fine old hymn on page,”’ ete.; likewise the 
organist may be criticized for using 
valuable minutes in ‘‘giving out’’ a per- 
fectly familiar tune. The service should 
be so constructed that at the proper time 
for the hymn, the congregation are on 
their feet, with an order of worship in 
their hands on which all texts and details 
of the service are to be found. Thus 
there is no time lost in leafing the pages 
of a hymn book, and in any inane phrases 
by the minister to cover up this delay. 
Moreover the psychological effect of the 
adjuration to sing the hymn heartily 
usually has the opposite effect, for by the 
time the minister has ceased his remarks 
upon the authorship of words or music, 
and reflections on the sentiment of the 
poem, and the organist has timidly put 
forth the melody, the desire of the wor- 
shiper to participate in such an act has 
shrunk appreciably. Thus the mechanics 
of one of the elements of the service may 
be analyzed and possibly improved. 
Another inartistic procedure common 
to the older services and productive of 
many dangerous moments, is the liberty 
allowed the minister to interject remarks 
throughout the service. Unless he is 
blessed with an unusually fine sense of 
the fitness of things extraneous moods are 
suddenly and perhaps unintentionally 
projected into an otherwise smoothly 
running service. Especially is this true 
of the usual practise of reading the an- 
nouncements that are already printed on 
the bulletin, and the still less happy 
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custom of enlarging upon the ‘‘Men’s 
chicken pie supper on Thursday of this 
week; all you can eat for thirty-five 
cents,’ ete. It will require moral cour- 
age of a high order for the minister to 
omit these miscellaneous matters of 
church life in the service of worship, and 
it will demand that publication in the 
bulletin be sufficient notice to the mem- 
bers of the congregation. From exper- 
ience in both methods of procedure, I can 
state that several congregations are en- 
thusiastically in favor of the elimination 
of this custom which was of value when 
the Sunday services were the chief news 
agencies of the community. 

Enough, perhaps, of destructive criti- 
cism. But from the above it is apparent 
that a careful appraisal of every detail 
in an order of worship is necessary if 
extraneous and inartistic features are to 
be eliminated. 

The presentation of a devotional and 
dignified service of worship is not as 
dependent upon an architecturally per- 
fect church or a professional and expen- 
sive choir as it is upon the simple but 
compelling arrangement of the elements 
of the service and the performance of 
them in orderly succession without the 
effect of either haste or delay. Of course 
beautiful surroundings and trained sing- 
ers will materially enhance the ensemble 
effect, but the sympathetic and interested 
cooperation of minister, choir, and people 
is the most vital factor of all. Personal- 
ly, I believe that the chorus choir, either 
amateur or professional, singing both 
accompanied and unaccompanied music 
lends a greater depth to the texture of the 
musical investiture of the service than a 
quartet of more perfect soloists. In fact 
many of the points of high intensity in 
the service are almost lost if there be not 
a large body of singers in the choir. Solos 
may be used in certain places where a 
distinctly personal appeal is needed, but 
the soloists are of more value as leaders 
of their respective vocal sections in the 
ensemble numbers. 

Experience has proved that when the 
choir has more than the single anthem in 
a service, When the organist and minister 
are conscious of the broad outlines and 
artistic functions of the several sections 
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of the service and bring the choir to a 
realization of the importance of their 
several and properly diversified contri- 
butions to the artistic whole, the problem 
of maintaining interest in an amateur 
chorus choir has ceased to exist. There is a 
joy and exaltation in the participation in 
such a finely balanced service that makes 
for an almost perfect attendance record. 

A study of the problem involved in 
building a service of the type we are con- 
sidering may prove illuminating at this 
point. For purposes of analysis we may 
arbitrarily divide the service into four 
major sections, each with a varied appeal, 
and a consequent diversity of means. 
Section I., which includes all the details 
from the organ prelude through the first 
anthem, should inspire the moods of 
praise and worship in the broadest sense ; 
Section II. contains the more definitive 
and intimately appealing elements of 
scripture reading, prayers, solo or quar- 
tet, etc.; Section III. comprises the ser- 
mon alone; Section IV. embraces the 
material with which the service is con- 
cluded. The time limits of each of these 
divisions should be carefully considered 
and strictly adhered to, or at least no one 
should be increased without a compensat- 
ing decrease in some other. Thus the 
main proportions in time order are deter- 
mined with as fine a conception of the 
value of balance as in a sonata or a music 
drama. The relative dynamic heights are 
planned to produce specific effects, as well 
as the proper arrangement of points of 
high and low intensity in each section so 
that there is ever present a feeling of bal- 
anced gradation of musical climaxes and 
periods of repose. The organist and minis- 
ter who undertake the construction of a 
service under these conditions are certain 
to experience a new spiritual inspiration 
as the artistic ideal nears its realization, 
and as old material takes on added mean- 
ing in fresh relationships. 

The success of Section I. depends on 
several factors, the most important of 
which is participation in the successive 
acts of worship without interruption by 
late comers. Public announcement should 
be made and rigorously adhered to, that 
the doors will be closed at the commence- 
ment of the organ prelude and will re- 
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main so until the conclusion of the anthem 
approximately twenty minutes later. 
After a few Sundays those who have 
respect for a service of worship and, by 
participation, enter into communion with 
the Infinite, will be present at the ap- 
pointed hour. When the church ceases 
its mendicancy and has respect for its 
own method of appeal church members 
will no longer expect to be ‘‘begged and 
cajoled’’ to enter into the spiritual re- 
freshment and rededication provided by 
a service of worship. 

The function of this section of the 
service is first, to draw the individual 
worshiper away from the mood of the 
physical and external world of the street 
from which he has just come, and second, 
to inspire a state of spiritual elevation, 
reverence, and reflection which he can 
share with his fellow worshipers. This 
may be effected by properly chosen organ 
preludes, in which harmonies and 
rhythms, color schemes and effects char- 
acteristic of the everyday world are ex- 
cluded. There should be a rising curve 
of intensity in the prelude which should 
lead without final cadence into a Choral 
(all to Worship, at which point the choir 
and congregation rise and remain stand- 
ing throughout this service of invocation 
and the succeeding antiphon. The Call to 
Worship should be buoyant in effect, 
direct and intense in appeal, to the end 
that the desire on the part of the congre- 
gation to participate in the vocal act of 
worship is so stirred that at its un- 
cadenced conclusion a modulatory chord 
or two is all that intervenes before the 
people fairly burst into an inspiring, 
familiar hymn of praise, as for example, 
‘‘O God Our Help in Ages Past,’’ or 
“‘Come Thou Almighty King,”’ ete. It is 
not too much to say that the artistic suc- 
cess of the entire service is contingent 
upon the enthusiasm and full voiced ex- 
pression which characterizes the singing 
of this, the opening act of worship. If 
conditions are fortuitous, the desired 
mood of elevation has been achieved, and 
a spiritual exaltation has been created 
which will permeate the remainder of the 
service. As indicated previously, this 
hymn should be. unannounced either by 
minister or organ. This may seem a 
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daring innovation. Try it and experience 
the closer coherence in the service that 
will result, once the congregation has 
learned its role. 

Following the vigorous ‘‘Amen,”’ 
should ensue a moment of profound 
silence, for reflection upon the mystery of 
the Infinite. The new mood is registered 
by a simple harmonie setting of the words, 
‘“‘The Lord is in His Holy Temple,”’ ete., 
or a similar phrase, sung by the male 
chorus or male quartet. The effect of the 
rich timbre of the bass and tenor voices 
mezzo-voce at this point is of great artistic 
value in establishing the reverential mood. 
The portion of the service thus begun, 
called an ‘‘Antiphon”’ for lack of a better 
term, is one of the new developments and 
combines features of the old liturgies as 
well as the responsorial character of the 
passages of scripture usually divided be- 
tween minister and congregation. Music 
is called upon to enrich and intensify the 
implications of the text; and the oppor- 
tunity for new forms of musical expres- 
sion afforded at this point in the service 
should challenge the serious attention of 
composers. It may take the form of an 
instrumental background during the 
phrases spoken by the minister and con- 
gregation, leading into the more elabor- 
ate setting of sentences allotted to the 
choir; or, in a more simple form, it may 
be limited to the chords for the choral 
responses. If the triple participation is 
to be a success the minister should always 
follow the choir, otherwise there might be 
moments of hesitancy and _ resulting 
timidity of attack by the congregation. 
It is possible to arrange an antiphon for 
minister and choir which would admit of 
more complicated and elaborate musical 
ideas since the minister and the chorus 


can rehearse together sufficiently to in- 
sure the artistic effect of the composite 


structure. In either case there should be 
three or more recurrences of the succes- 
sions of minister, congregation, and choir, 
each one mounting in intensity and 
dramatic appeal until, at the conclusion 
of the final choral response, all unite in 
a song of praise such as the ‘‘ Doxology,”’ 
‘*Gloria,’’ ete., which brings the antiphon 
to a musical climax. The congregation is 
then seated and the choir continues the 
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mood of praise or inspiration with an 
anthem, which, by its inherent musical 
worth and close relation to the subject 
matter just presented, makes a more 
definite and positive appeal than it might 
if placed in other surroundings. The 
anthem marks the end of Section I., which 
has had two high points of intensity in its 
dynamic curve: the first hymn, and the 
brief paean of praise at the conclusion of 
the antiphon. The doors of the church 
may now be opened to admit the late 
arrivals, whose promiscuous entrance 
would have detracted from the several 
acts of worship then in progress. The 
time consumed from the prelude to this 
point should not exceed twenty minutes. 
Section ITI. brings the minister to the 
fore and allows a more subtle pointing of 
the trend of the service toward the theme 
of the impending sermon. In like fashion 
the musical mood is relaxed, and a solo 
may follow the reading of the Scriptures. 
Tf a second scripture passage is custom- 
ary, the prayer may immediately follow. 
The mood of this portion of the service 
has traditionally been enlarged upon by 
responses after the prayer, so that 
nothing unusual is interjected here unless 
it ke the occasional use of a musical set- 
ting of the Lord’s Prayer, such as the one 
by Tchaikowsky. In churches where some 
form of creed is said it may be made an 
integral part of either Section I. or IT. 
Wherever possible the effect of coherency 
is strengthened if the organ music of the 
offertory can proceed directly out of the 
response after the prayer, subside to a 
pianissimo if the minister reads sentences 
when the ushers assemble before the com- 
munion table or pulpit, rise into its own 
course of development, or prepare for the 
second anthem or quartet. After this the 
organist may modulate into the tune of 
the second hymn, which is unannounced 
by the minister but given out by the organ 
as a signal that the taking of the offering 
has been concluded. In this way the 
mood already created is maintained and 
developed through that portion of the 
service where it is most apt to disinte- 
grate through the several necessary and 
more or less unrelated details of the ser- 
vice at this point. The ‘‘Amen’”’ of the 
hymn concludes the second section of the 
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order of worship, which has emphasized 
the reflective and subjective states of 
mind and has prepared the worshiper for 
the reception of the truths of the sermon, 
which constitutes Section III. It is as if, 
up to this time, only the frame of a great 
painting were visible, with occasional 
fleeting suggestions as to the meaning and 
character of the painting itself. Thus 
music, together with properly chosen 
spoken phrases and well disposed mom- 
ents of pause for contemplation, has made 
ready for the unveiling of Divine Truth. 
All the arts—if the church be of intrinsic 
beauty, too—have conspired in the mood 
of this moment, and neither minister nor 
worshiper can fail to be exalted by the 
fortuituous arrangement of the physical, 
psychological, and esthetic details of such 
a service. 

The musical treatment of the conclusion 
of the service depends upon the atmos- 
phere established by the sermon; custom- 
arily, a hymn functions here. A variant 
that is more in keeping with the general 
plan of the service consists in the use of 
brief choral responses by different com- 
binations of voice parts before and after 
the benediction ; occasionally, an obbligato 
solo voice over an accompaniment of dif- 
ferent voice-timbre is of telling effect, 
especially if the church is so arranged as 
to permit placing the soloist at a distance 
from the choir. As the prelude led im- 
perceptibly from the secular to the sacred, 
so in reverse order should the postlude, 
after another moment of pause for silent 
meditation, gradually prepare the wor- 
shipers for the totally different physical 
conditions and psychological reactions 
that must be encountered, once the portals 
of the edifice have been passed. Thus the 
sudden blare of a brilliant show piece for 
the organ is distinctly out of harmony 
with the general plan; it may serve its 
purpose admirably, however, if a gradual 
crescendo is built from the thematic 
materials of the concluding music ele- 
ments of the service. Although brief, the 
benediction and its musical frame require 
delicate treatment if the spirit of personal 
dedication inspired by the sermon is not 
to be annulled and the most important 
— of the entire act of worship nulli- 

ed. 

















Belgium’s Best Organ 


By FIRMIN SWINNEN 









HILE visiting my native 
land of Belgium the past 
summer I had the plea- 
sure of dedicating the 
new organ built by Mr. 
Joseph Stevens for the 
Cathedral of St. Rom- 
bout, Malines, the church 
made famous by its being 
Cardinal Mercier’s head- 

Th is an admirable organ of 61 
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a 
registers, and the first in Belgium to be 
built to the standard five-octave compass, 
former instruments being limited to 56- 


note chests. For this innovation Mr. 
Joseph Stevens is to be congratulated. 

The action is pneumatic, and gives an 
exceedingly quick response. There are 
only four adjustable pistons, and no 
Register Crescendo; with a _ Register 
Crescendo the instrument would be great- 
ly improved. The Great is still the lowest 
manual, with the Choir next, and the 
Swell top. The Great is open, but the 
other two divisions are separately en- 
closed. 


The pedal clavier is, as is customary in © 


Belgium, straight and flat. However, 
Mr. Stevens recently purchased that great 
work of Mr. George Ashdown Audsley, 
“The Art of Organ Building,’’ and is 
keenly interested in the Audsley- Willis 
pedal clavier ; it is quite likely that he will 
introduce it in his next important organ. 

Tilting tablets are used for stop con- 
trols, placed on the usual right and left 
sides. 

One of the things that especially im- 
pressed me was the enormous supply of 
wind furnished by the little, toy-like 
blower called Meidinger, made in Switzer- 
land. Its motor is only 4 h.p. but it de- 
livers 35 cubic meters of wind per minute. 
There are enormous reservoirs, and also 
a method of pumping by hand, should the 
motor stop; undoubtedly the size of the 
reservoirs helped the steadiness of wind 





supply, a steadiness I could not disturb 
even by most violent means. 

Belgian builders have not yet adopted 
the multiple-pressure system of voicing; 
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IN BELGIUM 


Mr. Firmin Swinnen at the console of the new 

Stevens organ in Cardinal Mercier’s Cathedral of 

St. Rombout, Malines, Mr. Joseph Stevens looking 
on in approval 


let us hope they will soon do so. This in- 
strument is voiced on a uniform pressure 
of about 514”. 

The twelve lowest notes of the Bombard 
32’ in the Pedal are equipped with a little 
wind-motor to facilitate ready speech. 
The Stenthorn family on the Great has 
a biting quality, but still may be agreeably 
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used in solo work. The Mixture family is 
well represented and adds a brilliance and 
life to the full organ; Belgian builders 
seem to be experts in gaining brilliance 
with their Mixtures. 

The foundation registers are mighty in 
their tones, notwithstanding their low- 
pressure wind supply. A few weeks prior 
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The tremulants work finely and are 
neither noisy nor bumpy. Again, this may 
be helped by the magnificent church struc- 
tures—how I like those noble buildings ! 

The interior workmanship of the organ 
is superb, with prime quality of crafts- 
manship manifest in every detail. 

It was a real treat to play the dedica- 





ST. ROMBOUT’S CATHEDRAL, MALINES 


Headquarters of Cardinal Mercier of War fame, where Mr. 
Firmin Swinnen played the dedicatory recital for the new 
organ—the first in Belgium of 61-note manual compass 


to this inaugural recital I played in the 
church where I was organist when but a 
lad; merely with the Harmonic Flute and 
a Montre I accompanied the choir of 25 
voices and the organ was full match for 
the choir in body of tone. No doubt the 
accoustics of the buildings have much to 
do with the effectiveness of Belgian or- 
gans. Belgian strings are fine—but I 
have longed for just a few good American 
strings! The reeds have the quality of 
the French reed, with a good solid body. 


tory recital on Belgium’s finest organ— 
but what a pity the custom in Belgium 
does not permit of more frequent organ 
recitals in their fine church buildings ! 


Cathedral St. Rombout, Malines. 
Builder: Mr. Joseph Stevens, Duffel. 


PEDAL 


32’ Contrebasse Acoustic w 
aie Sousbasse Acoustic w 
16° Contrebasse w 


Sousbasse w 














..  Violonecelle mw 3° Cornet m 8 Trompette m 
8’ Octave Basse w 16° Bombarde m 4’ Clairon m 
.. Basse w 8 'Trompette m 8° Basson Hautbois m 
4’ Flute w 4’ Clarion m Voix Humaine m 
32° Bombarde wm SWELL Tremulant 
16° Bombarde wm 16° = Quintaton wm CHOIR 
8 ‘Trompette w 8 Flute Traverse wm 16° Bourdon wm 
A SEPTEMBER 1914 MESSAGE 
Besides the four walls of the Stevens organ factory in Duffel the Germans 
left little when they evacuated. This black-board in the factory was used 
by Mr. Stevens to give notice to his men of special orders for the day’s 
work; it was used by the Germans to carry a message which, roughly 
translated, reads: “You Belgians are a stupid people to believe in your 
newspapers that lie to you. Antwerp fell into our hands at 10:40 this 
morning.” Signed by a “sub-lieutenant R.F.R. 48 who has slept well in 
your bed. Duffel 9/10/14.” “Vive l’Allemagne” finishes the seript. Most 
certainly !_ Germany will live in the memory of the civilized world for 
many an age. 

GREAT .. Bourdon wm 8’ Principal wm 
16° Monterm 16° + Violon m Cor De Nuit wm 
ba Bourdon mw 8 Violon m Elute m 

8’ Monter mw 4° Violon m Salicional m 
Flute Harmonique mw 8 Dulciana m .. Unda Maris m 
Gamba m .. Voix Celeste m 4’ Principal m 
Bourdon mw 4’ Flute Octaviantem .. Flutem 

.. . Stenthorn mw 6 Quinte m 3 Quinte m 

6° =©Quint mw 314’ Tierce m 2’ Doublette m 

4’ Stenthorn mw 22%’ Naxard m III. Mixture m 
Prestant m 224’ Septime m 8 Mixture m 

.. Flutem 2’ Doublette m 8’ Trompette m 

6° Quinte m 1’ Piccolo m Clarinette m 

16°. Bombarde m Tremulant 


VII. Plein Jeu m 
Se 


Mr. Swinnen gave the following pro- 
gram for the dedicatory recital, and in- 
cluded, as will be noted, an American 
composition for his opening selection. 


Maitland — Concert Overture 
Saint-Saens -—— Swan 
Tchaikowsky — Marche Slav 
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Martin —- Melody of Peace 
Mendelssohn — Sonata 1 
Swinnen — Fantasia 

Bach — Toccata and Fugue 


Dvorak — New World Largo 
Sibelius — Findlandia 
Schubert — Ave Maria 


Widor — Allegro (5th ‘‘Sym.’’) 








The Science and Art of Tone-Production in Pipes 


By GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY 
Vin 


eS ae, Sit He eg have in the preceding 
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Article endeavored to 
convey, so far as we are 
conversant with the sub- 
ject, all that has been 
arrived at by experi- 
ment, analogical study, 
and careful observation 
regarding the institu- 
tion and position of the 
primal node in the air- 
column of an open labial organ-pipe while 
yielding its fundamental tone; consid- 
ering its action there, in relation to 
tone-production, just as the solid stopper 
acts in a covered pipe, while it is yielding 
its fundamental tone, and its air-column 
is undivided. We have alluded to the 
difficulties which beset the problem, still 
only partially solved in the attempts to 
arrive at a definite conclusion. Again 
Froude’s wise statement should be borne 
in mind: ‘‘Philosophy goes no further 
than probabilities, and every assertion 
keeps doubt in reserve.’? However, we 
think what has been so far discovered and 
advanced may be reasonably accepted as 
constituting a fairly satisfactory working 
hypothesis. 

Great as are the difficulties which have 
stood in the way of ascertaining with 
certainty the motions of the stream-reed 
while it is producing the simple funda- 
mental tone of a labial pipe, open or 
covered; there are still greater difficulties 
which confront the investigator in deter- 
mining its motions or operations while it 
is producing the first upper partial tone 
only of the prime tone proper to the 
pipe; namely, the Octave in the open 
pipe, and the Twelfth in the covered pipe. 
According to a natural law, the Octave 
can be readily produced in an open pipe, 
but not in a covered one; and the Twelfth 
can be similarly produced in a covered 
pipe, which cannot be made to speak its 
Octave. These facts have led to the for- 


mation of the theory of the establishment 
of multiple nodes, and corresponding 
separate pulsating divisions in the air- 
column of the pipe. These divisions have 
been determined by acousticans to be of 
different dimensions, and are designated 
ventral and semi-ventral segments, as has 
been set forth and diagramatically shown 
in Article V., Figures I. and II. 
Perhaps, so far, the motions of the 
stream-reed, while producing either the 
prime tone or the first upper partial, may 
be accepted as simple; that is, vibrating 
in a direct manner, unaffected by any ex- 
traneous influences; and matters may 
seem to be plain. But great difficulties 
face the investigator when he seeks to 
discover and determine the compound and 
evidently complex motions of the stream- 
reed while generating, at the same time, 
the prime tone and a series of attendant 
harmonics or upper partial tones, as in 
pipes of the Viot class. Many theories 
have been advanced; but the problem 
presented becomes more perplexing the 
more fully one considers the appliances 
and treatments that have been resorted to 
by pipe makers and voicers to obtain the 
rich compound tones, full of harmonics, 
which characterize the sounds produced 
by the bowed instruments of the orches- 
tra. The problem here alluded to will 
receive due consideration when we treat 
of string-toned pipes, accompanied by 
necessary drawings. We may here re- 
mark that it seems highly problematical 
if this subject will ever be entirely solved 
or freed from doubt. It would appear, 
however, on carefully examining the for- 
mation of the mouths, or the additions 
to the mouths, of those organ-pipes which 
yield sounds rich in harmonies, that two 
causes are at work to produce the peculiar 
tonal effects we hear; namely a greater 
force or pliant energy in the stream-reed 
and a compound or special curve of vi- 
bration, probably formed by an outer 
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current of free air, induced by the rush 
and consequent suction of the stream- 
reed, and drawn against, and possibly 
into, its outer surface. What is here 
meant will be shown more clearly in sub- 
sequent remarks. 

Probably many of our readers may 
think that too much space has been de- 
voted to the comments made on the node; 
but it must be realized that without the 
existence of a node, naturally or artifici- 
ally formed, no labial organ- pipe would 
produce a musical sound; and that with- 
out the institution of more than one node 
in its air-column no pipe could produce 
independent harmonic tones, such as the 
Octave and Twelfth. The node is a potent 
factor in tone-production and in the de- 
termination of pitch; and has to be reck- 
oned with in the voicing of every pipe. 
Yet. never, to our recollection, have we 
heard the word used in a voicing-room 
or by a voicer anywhere. 

In Article IV. we have considered, in 
a general way, the matter of scale in quad- 
rangular wood and circular metal pipes; 
this will be resumed more in detail in our 
remarks on the different classes of pipes 
introduced in the organ. Scale is an all- 
important factor in tone-production, for 
it not only determines the volume of air 
contained in a pipe, but it largely dictates 
the dimensions of its mouth, and, accord- 


ingly, the proportion and potency of the. 


sound-producing wind-stream or stream- 
reed which operates directly on the air- 
column. In cylindrical and conical metal 
pipes, the width of the mouth, with re- 
spect to the scale of the pipe, is practically 
confined within set boundaries; simply 
because it is in all cases relative to one 
dimension—the circumference of the 
pipe. On the other hand, much greater 
latitude of width is given to the mouth 
of a wood pipe, because there are practi- 
cally no forced proportions dictating the 
relative width and depth of the pipe; and 
the mouth may be formed on either a 
narrow or a wide side; and it need not 
(and often does not) be of the full width 
of either side of the internal air-column. 
Further, certain forms of mouth are val- 
uable (in tone-production) in wood pipes 
which are unsuitable for those of metal. 
These facts largely favor the development 
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of wood pipe formation and artistic tone- 
production. 

As a general rule, organ-builders in 
France, England, and America have paid 
little serious attention to the develop- 
ment, or even the manufacture of ordi- 
nary wood stops, and their organs have, 
accordingly, suffered. To German build- 
ers belong the credit of achieving great 
artistic results in this direction. Cavaille- 
Coll evidently disliked wood; construct- 
ing even his Bourpons chiefly of metal. 
The great Henry Willis, of London, had 
a prejudice in favor of metal wherever 
it could be used, probably outside any 
relation to tone-production. For exam- 
ple, when we went over, with him, the 
large organ in course of construction for 
the Albert Hall, at South Kensington, he 
specially directed our attention to the 
single manual wood stop in view almost 
the magnificent display of metal pipe- 
work. We, knowing how different things 
were in German organs, asked him: 
‘“What are you going to do for wood- 
tone ?’’ He replied: ‘‘Oh, I get wood-tone 
from metal pipes, and better.’’ We quiet- 
ly remarked: ‘‘It is wood-tone that is 
required, not the better.”’ To this he 
wisely did not reply. We are strongly of 
opinion that it was due to this great me- 
tallic mistake, that much of the unsatis- 
factory tone of that large instrument was 
due. Organ-builders who to-day, and 
cbviously for business reasons, are neg- 
lecting wood stops, are making grave 
blunders so far as artistic and refined 
tone-production is concerned. Even in 
the Foundation or Diapason-work, wood 
pipe introduction should receive proper 
consideration as will be shown. 

Leaving the discussion of the exact 
forms and proportions of the mouths 
suitable for the production of the charac- 
teristic and desirable tones in special 
pipes, until those pipes are described in 
detail; we may, at this stage, give a gen- 
eral survey of mouth-formation in metal 
and wood pipes, to serve as an introduc- 
tion to the subject. 

In a metal pipe of the ordinary con- 
struction the mouth is formed where the 
body is joined to the conical foot; por- 
tions of both the body and foot being 
flattened to correspond ; and the mouth is 
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cut in the flattened portion of the body. 
The lower lip, on the foot, and the upper 
lip, on the body, being accurately ad- 
justed to be directly opposite each other. 
The usual form of the mouth in open 
pipes is shown in the Front View and 
Section, Figures 1 and 2 in the accom- 
panying Plate IV. The mouth is in width 
one-fourth the circumference of the pipe, 
and in height one-fourth its own width. 
All these relative proportions vary in the 
pipes of different stops, and they consti- 
tute important factors in tone-production. 
Inside the pipe, and on a level with the 
lower lip, is the metal plate A, separating 
the body from the foot, and only leaving 
a narrow fissure between its beveled edge 
and the inner edge of the lower lip, called 
the wind-way*, from which issues the 
pipe-wind from the foot, forming the 
wind-stream or stream-reed. 

In Figures 3 and 4 in the accompany- 
ing Plate IV. are the Front View and 
Section of another form of mouth found 
conducive to the formation of certain 
qualities of Flute-tone. It has been suc- 


cessfully employed in half covered pipes, 


such as those of the ROHRFLOTE and 
Fiute A CHEMINEE. The arched upper 
lip, commonly slightly curved forward in 
relation to the straight lower lip, must 
have the effect of imparting a compound 
curve to the vibrating stream-reed, which 
apparently aids the production of the 
pleasing tones of these half-covered pipes. 
This form of mouth is commonly fur- 
nished with large, projecting, and flexible 
ears, by means of which fine tuning is 
readily performed. 

Although the thickness of the upper 
lip, across which the stream-reed passes 
at every vibration, is usually of the same 
thickness as the metal of which the body 
of the pipe is formed, its edge is treated 
differently by the voicer; the treatment 
having a certain influence on the tone of 
the pipe. This matter will be fully con- 
sidered in a future Article; its being only 
necessary for the fact to be alluded to 

*This fissure is commonly called by English-speaking organ- 
builders the ‘“‘flue’—a deflected use of flue in the ordinary sense. 
We have a greet dislike to the term flue pipe in connection with 
the organ, because that is always and properly employed to 
designate the pipe or duct for the conveyance of smoke or heated 
gases from a stove or furnace. As the complete mouth is the dis- 


tinguishing feature, the most appropriate and seemly term to use is 
labial pipe. The mouth has, necessarily, lips, hence the name. 
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here. If a thicker lip is required, the 
flat portion of the pipe has to be inserted 
and soldered to the pipe body, just as is 
done in the formation of the so-called 
French mouth, common in displayed 
pipes. To increase the thickness of the 
upper lip, leather has been resorted to, 
cemented over the metal lip, forming a 
soft rounded edge for the stream-reed to 
pass over. This treatment has no real 
value in fine tone-production, and is not 
to be recommended, being certain to de- 
teriorate, the leather used being thin and 
liable to decay under atmospheric action. 

In wood pipes the mouth assumes forms 
and proportions either undesirable or im- 
possible in metal pipes; but which are 
productive of a great variety of effective 
tones, including Pure Organ-tone, Flute- 
tone, String-tone, and in certain examples 
of artistic voicing, Reed-tone. The lead- 
ing forms of mouth need only be alluded 
to in this place, as all varieties will be 
fully described and illustrated when the 
formation and manner of tone-production 
peculiar to the pipes forming important 
stops are fully discussed. 

In Figure IV. are shown the Perspec- 
tive View, Section and the component 
parts (dissected) of the mouth portion of 
a pipe of the 16 ft. octave of a Pedal 
Organ PRINCIPAL or DIAPASON as usually 
formed in good work. 

Referring to the Section 1, it will be 
seen that the languid and the bottom in 
which the pipe-foot is inserted are formed 
of two boards, placed three or four inches 
apart, and let into grooves cut in the back 
and sides of the pipe. The space between 
the boards forms the throat and what we 
have also termed the expansion chamber. 
The grain of the boards must run from 
side to side of the pipe. The languid 
should be entirely of some hard wood not 
liable to shrink, or of pine built up cross- 
wise and edged with a piece of maple or 
some other hard wood, to form a satis- 
factory under lip, as indicated. In large 
pipes, the upper lip should be of hard 
wood with its grain running along the 
mouth. The manner in which this is at- 
tached to the soft wood front, by grooving 
and tonguing, is clearly shown. The 
Perspective View, 2, shows the mouth 
portion of the pipe complete and with 
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all its parts in place. In the dissected 
division, 3, of the illustration, all the com- 
ponent parts are shown separately. A is 
the hard wood upper lip, sloped to pro- 
duce the required thickness at the mouth; 
B is the tongue, also of hard wood, re- 
quired to join the upper lip piece to the 
end of the front board C; DD are the 
ears, shaped to fit the lip piece, etc.; E is 
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show on what slight matters the correct 
intonation of organ-pipes depends. The 
formation of the English mouth as com- 
monly used in smaller pipes, such as those 
of the old English Stoprep Diapason and 
the true CLARABELLA, is fully shown, in 
Front View and Section, in Plate L., Fig- 
ure 1. In this form, the upper lip is made 
by cutting a long slope on the outside of 


FIGURE IV. 


the cap, as seen from the outside; and F is 
the beard, which is securely glued and 
screwed to the rebate in the cap. At G 
is shown the cap, as seen from the inside, 
hollowed, and with its wind-way formed; 
and at H is given a Transverse Section 
through the mouth, the wind-way being 
indicated by the thick black line. The 
pipe is shown at I. 

Pipes of this class are also made with 
mouths treated after the German manner, 
that is, with their languids and caps 
placed on the same level, and their wind- 
ways formed on the face of the languids. 
In some pipes, with the aim of improving 
their intonation, the wind-way is cut a 
little short, at both sides, of the width of 
the mouth. It would seem that this slight 
shortening of the wind-way steadies the 
stream-reed, by reducing its friction 
against the sides of the mouth, or by per- 
mitting it to expand before it reaches the 
upper lip. A pipe, with a wind-way of 
the full width of the mouth, being un- 
steady in speech, has been improved by 
the insertion of a slender slip of wood in 
one end of the wind-way and across the 
mouth to the upper lip. These treatments 


the front-board, of the exact width of the 
mouth, leaving the upper lip, thus 
formed, of the required thickness to 
produce the quality of tone desired. The 
under lip is furnished by the front edge 
of the block, which serves as the languid. 
In front of this is the cap, hollowed on 
the inside, and adjusted slightly below 
the edge of the lip, as indicated. The 
wind-way is made on the inner narrow 
edge of the cap. Nicking is done on either 
the lip or on the cap, and in certain pipes 
on both, according to the judgment of the 
voicer. The height of the mouth differs 
greatly in pipes, being dictated by the 
volume and quality of the tone required. 

The form commonly known as the 
German mouth, because it was generally 
a favorite with the old German organ- 
builders, differs slightly from that just 
described. It is shown in Front View 
and Section in the accompanying Plate 
IV., Figures .5 and 6. The difference 
chiefly obtaining in the relationship of 
the cap to the lip of the block or languid. 
The upper lip is similar to that of the 
English direct mouth, but the lower lip is 
differently treated. In this mouth the cap 
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is usually flat on the inside and set level 
with the lip or upper edge of the block: 
the block being sloped from the lip down- 
ward into the throat, and having the 
wind-way cut in it, and not in the cap as 
in the English mouth. It is also usual 
to slope in some manner the upper sur- 
face of the block downward from near 
the lip to the back of the pipe, in the 
manner shown in the Section. This form 
of mouth, under favorable treatment as 
to nicking, wind pressure and supply, ete., 
produces a full and assertive Flute-tone, 
although it is used in BouRDONECHO and 
LIEBLICHGEDECKT pipes, and others. 

As in the case of the pipes of the metal 
ROHRFLOTE, so in certain Flute-toned 
wood pipes the arched upper lip is used. 
In Plate IV., Figures 7 and 8, are shown 
the Front View and Section of the mouth 
of a small scaled BourDON or GEDECKT 
pipe, as made by certain German and 
other European organ-builders. The ex- 
treme height of the mouth, as shown, is 
two-thirds its width; but this height and 
the degree of curvature given to the up- 
per lip vary considerably in different 
examples, according to the favorite prac- 
tise of the voicer, and the volume and 
quality of the tone desired. Pipes of this 
class require a copious supply of wind te 
earry the stream-reed effectively across 
the high mouth: the arching helps some- 
what in this direction. The thickness of 
the upper lip varies considerably. We 
know of one example of a CC, Bourpon 
pipe, measuring 5 1-8 inches in width by 
6 3-8 inches depth, the mouth of which 
has a square-cut upper lip 11-16 inch 
thick. Slightly arched upper lips of 
moderate thickness are used in the Dop- 
PELFLOTE and HOHLFLOTE. 

Wood pipes yielding tones closely imi- 
tative of those of the Flutes of the or- 
chestra have been formed in several 
ways; the most effective of which have 
inverted mouths of different forms and 
proportions, the latter in relation, chiefly, 
to the widths of the interior air-columns 
of the pipes. These will be commented 
on in the following Articles in which 
pipes yielding’ special qualities of tone 
are described and illustrated. At this 
point it is only necessary to direct atten- 
tion to two representative and simple 
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forms of inverted mouths and their usual 
concomitants. 

In Plate IV., Figures 9 and 10, are 
given a Front View and Section of the 
lower portion of a FLAUTO D’AMORE pipe, 
in which, it will be observed, the mouth 
is of the full width of the interior air- 
column, and that the cap is adjusted 
level with the lower lip, after the German 
manner. This latter treatment is, how- 
ever, not imperative; for to produce a 
less keen tone the cap may be adjusted a 
little below the lower lip, as in the English 
fashion. The FLautTo p’AMoRE, in its 
most desirable form, is a half-covered 
stop: that is, the stoppers of its pipes are 
perforated longitudinally, placing their 
air-columns in communication, at their 
primal nodal levels, with the open air; 
thus imparting to their tones a peculiar 
sweetness and clearness, not found in 
fully covered pipes. The peculiar proper- 
ties of the perforated stopper or cover 
will receive due consideration in the 
proper place. 

In Figures 11 and 12, are given a Front 
View and Section of lower portion of an 
ORCHESTRAL FLUTE pipe. In this type of 
pipe the inverted mouth is imperative, 
and its width is less than that of the in- 
terior air-column, in this direction agree- 
ing with the embouchure of the Flute of 
the orchestra. The width of the mouth 
varies slightly in different models, which 
may be either square or quadrangular, 
slightly deeper than wide in transverse 
section, but its maximum width may be 
given as three-quarters that of the air- 
column. Its height may vary from one- 
half to three-quarters its own width, 
according to the wind-pressure employed 
and the manner of voicing. The pipe is 
preferably square in section, and has a 
well depressed block, the upper surface 
of which may be flat, as shown, or further 
depressed, as is usual in the DoPPELFLOTE, 
and as indicated by the dotted line. The 
cap is adjusted slightly below the lip so 
as to produce a prompt and clear tone 
resembling that of the orchestral Flute. 
The upper lip is carefully rounded, and 
should be coated with blacklead and well 
burnished. The front of the pipe and the 
block should be of close-grained maple. 

From what has been stated and de- 
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tion, and know what sound really is. 


(To be continued) 
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under consideration, will have acquired certainty hanging over what is seemingly 


a knowledge of many facts connected with the most obvious deductions and reason- 
the construction and behavior of organ- able hypotheses. This element will always 


pipes which will serve as an introduction remain until we can absolutely visualize 
to what is to follow, still more special in the motions of the air in sound-produc- 
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scribed in this and the preceding six Arti- 
its nature, and, to some extent, more dif- 
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EXTERIOR FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Another Skinner Organ 
this time 


Aside from the 24 organs already announced in 1924 by the Skinner 
Organ Company the following have been completed or are being installed: 


Ameritan “Evangelical Church, New York City Scottish Rite Texaple, Miami, Fla. 
The Uplifters Club, Santa ‘Monica, California St. Johns M. E. Church, Watertown, Mass. 
Fa Rrsbeing Chuck, Hoe W, Ve. Camgge Fee Libary of Alley. Pitibs 
Emin’ S: Bue J (Rees). Cian, Bam iy Chi Bonen Mame 
Elon College, Elon College, North Carclna Conn. 


. , St. Stephens Church, Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 
Pal f the Le f Honor, San F. . P , , 
7 “Cal, ee ee rere Florida State College for Women, Tallahasse, Fla. 


Tninity Church, Watertown, N. Y. Trinity Episcopal Church, San Francisco, Cal. 
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INTERIOR FIRST METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PASADENA, SHOWING NEW SKINNER ORGAN 


on the Pactiic Coast 


in Pasadena 


Williston Church, Portland, Maine Brown Memorial Baptist Church, Winston-Salem, 
James D. Hunter, (Residence) North Adams, N. C. 

‘Mass. Church of St. John the Divine, Sharon, Pa. 
First. M. E. Church, Long Beach, Calif. First M. E. Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Charles F. Bliss, (Residence) New Haven, Conn. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 
B. S. Moss Colony Theatre, New York City St. Johns Evangelical Lutheran Church, Wheeling, 
Herbert Lubins, Larchmont Manor, N. Y. W. Va. 
Central Congregational Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. Masonic Temple, Paterson, N. J. 
Second Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
First Presbyterian Church, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 2 
Grace P. E. Church, Utica, New York Skinner Organ Company 
Tninity Episcopal Church, Miami, Fla. 677 Fifth Av. t 53rd 
Lutheran Church, Ithaca, N. Y. apt sipeiai 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Sioux City, Iowa ancitetates 
Epworth M. E. Church, South, Washington, D. C. ORGAN ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


Broadway Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J. CHURCHES-AUDITORIUMS-THEATRES-RESIDENCES 
Works at Dorchester and Westfield, Mass. 
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FEB. 1—4TH AFTER EPIPHANY 
“CoME AND THANK Him”—Bach 
One of the easier choruses from the 
Christmas Oratorio. Very attractive. 
not very difficult, 10 pp. 
“Wen Jesus Was Born”—Cruick- 
shank 
A Recitative for soprano solo or 
semi-chorus, followed by a vigorous 
chorus. Good climax. Easy, 8 pp, 
Novello. 
“Gop BE IN 
Davies 
Here is a gem that every choir 
should have. Unaccompanied, very 
simple in style, though not easy to do 
well. 2 pp, Novello. 
“THe Goop SHEepHERD”—Arthur B. 
Jennings 
New and by one of our own com- 
posers who has made a fine start with 
this and the “Sprincs In THE DeEs-- 
ERT.” One of the most interesting of 
recent anthems. Worthy of consider- 
ation. 11 pp, Novello. 


My Heap’—Walford- 


FEB. 8—SEPTUAGESIMA 
“Hr WATCHING OVER ISRAEL””—Men- 
delssohn 








Mr. Dunham's Department 


In which a Practical Idealism and 
Human Musicianship are applied to 
the Problems of the Organist and 


Choirmaster 


The Calendar 


For practical use no chorus in the 
oratorio “Elijah” is more valuable. 
6 pp. 

“Be MerciruL Unto Mr”—Sydenham 

A melodious baritone solo antiphon- 
ally with the choir, choral ending. 
Easy to sing and effective. 

“FiGHT THE Goop FicHT’—Doersam 

Martial and stirring, a fine setting 
of the familiar words. Soprano solo. 
Not difficult. 8 pp. Novello. 

“QO Worsuie THE Lorp’—Hollins 

Singable and tuneful. One of the 
anthems that a choir can prepare 
easily and use “in a pinch”. 8 pp. 
Novello. 


FEB. 15—SEXAGESIMA 
“How Great 1S THE LovinG-Kinp- 
NnEsS”—West 
There is no composer of church 
music whose works average better in 
effectiveness and correctness of style. 
Smoothness and churchliness are here 
well exemplified. A fine anthem. 6 
pp. Novello. 
“T Witt Love THre”’—Macfarren 
No. 10 of the Macfarren Introits. 
Short and simple. 2 pp. Novello. 








“Ho! Every Onr”—Martin 
Comment is needless regarding this 
standard anthem. Always splendid. 
11 pp. Ditson. 
“THou Witt Keep Him”—Lefebvre 
Soprano solo and obligatto. There 
is an attractive melody which will be 
most effective with any choir. Chorus 
part is easy. 5 pp. Novello. 


FEB. 22—QUINQUAGESIMA 
“GaLiti1A”—Gounod 

Either the entire motet may be used 
or the final soprano solo and chorus. 
“I Witt Lirr up Mine Eyres”—Sow- 

erby 

Here is one of the few anthems with 
alto solo. It is short but tuneful. A 
harmonic ingenuity of the simplest 
sort is a feature of this beautiful little 
number. 6 pp. Bos. Mus. Co. 
“Turn Tuy Facr”—Attwood 

One of the old standard devotional 
anthems, fine in quality and not diffi- 
cult. 3 pp. 
“I Have ConsipErED”—Philip James 

A work of great effectiveness, full 
of color, and modern. No solos. Dif- 
ficulties are overcome without too 
much effort. Splendid climax. 9 pp. 
Ditson. 


ORGAN MUSIC 
SUGGESTED FOR FEBRUARY 
Saint-Saens — Second Rhapsody 
Guilmant — Marche Religienuse 
Barton — Benedictus 
Best — Fantasia in E flat 
Hollins — Andante in D 
Cole — Rhapsody 
Deshayes — Pastorale 
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Franck — Grand Piece Symphonique 
Karg-Elert — Sonatina 
Jepson — L’heure Exquisse 
Mendelssohn — Third Sonata 
Widor — Andante Cantabile 
Scherzo 
Adagio 
Finale 
(All from Fourth “Sym”.) 


R. NATHANIEL DETT 
“Don’t BE WEARY, TRAVELLER” 
“GentLy, Lorp, O GentLy Leap Us” 
“THE CHARIOT JUBILEE” 

Mr. Dett is too well known as a com- 
poser of originality and distinction to 
require any sort of a biography. In 
these choral works he has contributed 
notably to the art. Negro spirituals 
have been used so generally of late 
that one hesitates to recommend. But 
the treatment in the works under con- 
sideration is so unusually fine that 
every musician who has any choral 
body in charge owes it to himself to 
obtain copies for examination at least. 

The first is in six parts, unaccom- 
panied, based on a negro folk song. 
There is a skilfull weaving of parts, 
an interesting harmonic background, 
and a solo for tenor or baritone that 
eannot fail to give the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

The second is similar in style with 
only the four parts, and a very short 
soprano solo. The folk song is from 
Bahama. There is none of the famili- 
arity with the melody that is becom- 
ing so usual today with the flood of 
these works. A beautiful composition. 

The last is with organ accompani- 
ment. It is a motet of considerable 
elaboration. There is a tenor solo we 
should like to hear Roland Hayes 
sing. Use is made of the old favorite, 
“Swing Low” that will appeal. Yet 
it is not in any way like the common 
treatment that we find here. Thirty 
pages of not too easy choral music 
will test the ability of any chorus that 
aspires to the new, the unusual and 
the exceptional in quality. 

By Rowand W. DunHAM 


Service Programs 


PAUL 8. CHANCE 
METHODIST CHuURCH—LONDON, OHIO 
Baumgartner — Solemn Procession 
Boellmann — Gothic Suite 
Mendelssohn — First Sonata 
Boellmann — Choral 

Verset de Proc. (No. 2) 

Adagietto 
Barnes — Petite Suite 

Chanson 

Shining Shore 
Widor — Second Symphony 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 
St. SrepHEN’s—SEWICKLY, Pa. 
Widor — And. Sost., “Sym.” Gothique 


CHURCH PROGRAMS 


Franck — Fantasie in C 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
“Jubilate in F” — Smart 
“We who figure’ — Gretchaninoff 
“The Good Shepherd” — Jennings 
“OQ Trinty” — West 
CHANNING LEFEBVRE 

Trinity CuurcH—NEw YORK 
Bach — In Thee is Joy 
Bonnet — Variations 
Couperin — Fugue on the Kyrie 
“O how sweet”? — Willan 
“God that madest” — Naylor 
“Fierce was the Wild Billow” — Noble 


“O Lord our Governor’ — Mareello 
“Te Deum in F” — Ireland 
“T will mention” — Sullivan 


ALBERT W. SNOW 

EMMANUEL CHURCH—BOSTON 
Franck — Fantasie in A 
Vierne — Scherzetto 
Bach — G minor Fugue 
Widor — Second Symphony 
Foote — Oriental Sketch 
“Lead me, O Lord”—Wesley 
“Grieve not”—Stainer 
“Blessed are they”’—D. S. Smith 
“They that wait”—Whiting 
“Te Deum” & “Benedictus” — Whiting 
“The Peace of God”—Rheinberger 


Other Selections 


THESE Programs compiled from ecal- 
endars sent through the courtesy of 
interested readers, endeavor to elimi- 
nate compositions taken for granted 
and confine their attention to special 
selections. The Editors will appreciate 
the cooperation of those who send their 
calendars, and merely request that the 
name of the organist be plainly 
marked on each calendar sent. If 
limitations of space make it advisable, 
these columns shall adopt the practise 
of not including the same organist in 
any two consecutive issues; however 
we hope this will not influence any 
contributors to stop their mailings. 
Calendars may be held through the 
month and mailed to reach our office 
on the 20th each month. 

DR. CHARLES E. CLEMENS 
CoveNANT PRESBYTERIAN—CLEVELAND 
“Hush ye Winds” — Miller 
“Appear Thou Light” — Morrison 
“Light in Darkness” — Jenkins 
“Redemption Hymn” — Parker 


KENNETH EPPLER 
First PresByTERIAN—AvBURN, N. Y. 
Ditson — Swing low 
Saint-Saens — Elevation E 
Borowski — Adoration 
Sibelius — Findlandia 
Yon — Gesu Babino 
Sturges — Meditation 
Saint-Saens — Deluge 
Ungerer — Frere Jacques 
Godard — Jocelyn Berceuse 
Clark — Aux Flambeaux 
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J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
First PResBpyTERIAN—YoRK, Pa. 
“Our God Shall come” — Foster 
“As pants the Hart” — Spohr 
“In Heavenly Love’ — Parker 
“Abide with me” — DeReef 
IRVING C. HANCOCK 
CuurcH oF SAvIOUR—PHILADELPHIA 
“Peace I leave with you” — Roberts 
“QO for a closer Walk” — Foster 
“Glorious is thy Name” — Mozart 
“God so loved the World” — Moore 
DR. RAY HASTINGS 
TrempLe Baptist—Los ANGELES 
Hastings — Forgiveness 
Cui — Orientale 
Saint-Saens — Swan 
Creatore — A Dream 
Liszt — Consolation 
Wagner — Parsifal Prelude 
Yon — Gesu Bambino 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Solo: “Blind Plowman” — Clarke 
W. S. HOLLENBECK 
Srconp RreFrorMED—READING, Pa. 
“O how Amiable”’ — Rogers 
“Thine O Lord” — Macfarlane 
“Ye shall go out” —- Barnby 
“When wilt thou save” — Matthews 
A. LESLIE JACOBS 
First PRESBYTERIAN—WHEELING, 
Handel — Largo 
“O For a closer Walk” — Foster 
“Show me Thy ways” — Demarest 
Bach — Credo 
Faulkes — Theme and Variations 
Bonnet — Ariel 
Dickinson — Cradle Song 
“T will Lift up” — Galbraith 
Whiting — Fantasy on Duke Street 
DR. FOUNTAIN P. LEIGH 
TuirD Baprist—St. Louis 
“How Beautiful” — Spinney 
“Lights Abode’ — West 
“Early will I seek Thee” — Bliss 
“Lead Kindly Light” — Buck 
“Jesus Only” — Rotoli 
“Silent Sea” — Neidlinger 
C. HAROLD LOWDEN 
First M.-E.—Campen, N. J. 
Read —- Postlude A-f 
Timmings — Grand Choeur 
“Invited with my Lord” — Lowden 
“T Heard the Voice’ — Rathbun 
“Rejoice in the Lord” — Calkin 
Men: “Old Home Church” — Lowden 
Solo: “Quiet Hour with Jesus” — 
Forman 
REV. P. W. McCLINTOCK 
First PREsBYTERIAN—LAUREL, Miss. 
“My Master Hath a Garden” — Crimp 
“Praise ye the Lord” — Ambrose 
“Hast Thou not Known” — Pfleuger 
“There is a Land” — Shelley 
“Te Deum” — Kotzschmar 
Solo: “God he Merciful” — Stimson 
JAMES T. SAUTTER 
Park Baptist—Utica, N. Y. 


“OQ Mother dear’ — Otis ‘< 
“Praise the Lord” — Stoughton 
“Even me” — Watson 


“Close of the Sabbath” — Henrich 
“T will lift up” — Rogers 





J. B. WATERMAN 
ABINGTON PRESBYTERIAN—ABINGTON, 
Pa. 
Service of Familiar Melodies 
Organ: Lieurance — Waters of Min- 
netonka 

Piano and Organ: 
Swan 

Anthem: “O Eyes that are weary” — 
Bartlett 

Doxology 

Invocation and Lord’s Prayer 

Piano and Organ: Boisdeffre — Brook 

Scripture Reading 

Anthem: “When Morning Dawns” — 
Bohm 

Prayer 

Announcements 

Offering 

Anthem: “O Lord Thou Art” 
Godard 


Saint-Saens — 


Hymn 
Remarks by the Minister 


THE CHURCH 


Anthem: “Rejoice in the Lord” — 
Mascagni 
Piano and Organ: Godard — Adagio 
Pathetique 
Benediction 
Silent Prayer 
Hymn 
WALTER WISMAR 
Hoty Cross—St. Louis 
Dedicating 2-m Kilgen 
Faulkes — Festival Prelude 
Browne — Contrasts 
Spark — Jerusalem the Golden 
Boellmann — Toccata 
“Sing a song of Praise’ — West 
“Psalm 150” — Franck 
“Gloria” — Haydn 
H. L. YERRINGTON 
First Conc.—NorwicutTown, Conn. 
Callerts — Prelude D-f 
Whiting — Duke Street 
“God so Loved” — Stainer 
“O Light O Love” — Pinsuti 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the Requirements 
of the Average Chorus and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


TANLEY R. AVERY: 
“FROM ALL THAT DWELL BE- 
LOW THE SKIES”, an ar- 
rangement for chorus open- 
ing with the Doxology, with 
organ interlude between each 
of the four lines, followed 

by a page of original materials, and 

then the Gounod “Praise ye the 

Father” copied in full. Choirmasters 

will judge for themselves the desir- 

ability of the work for their own 
choirs. (Ditson 1924, 15c) 

EDWARD: SHIPPEN BARNES: 
“O’eR THE Distant MounTAINS”, un- 
accompanied anthem for Advent or 
general use, along rather severe lines 
aimed at pure church music without 
entertainment values. It is easy to 
do, in straight four-part writing 
throughout. (Ditson 1924, 12c) 

IRENE BERGE: “Savior Now 
THE Day 1s EnninG”, trio for so- 
prano, contralto, baritone — one of 
those combinations that come in so 
conveniently when the erratic tenor 
drops out unexpectedly. It is musical 
and interesting, with no difficulties. 
(Tullar-Meredith 1923, 60c) 

“Oren Now Tuy Gates OF 
Beauty”, trio for soprano, tenor, 
bass. It is musical and simple, with 
a message that will fit any service. 
(Tuller-Meredith 1923, 60c) 

“AGAIN RETURNS THE Day or Hoty 
Res’, trio for soprano, tenor, bass; 
musical in melody and rhythm, suit- 
able for morning service. The ac- 
companiment adds an attractive rhyth- 
mie figure and enlivens the trio nicely. 
(Tullar-Meredith 1923, 60c) ) 











GEORGE HENRY DAY: “Lamp 
or Our Ferer”’, chorus of 7 “pages, 
easy to do, nicely contrasting mater- 
ials, opening with a smooth, melodic, 
sincere solo theme which is at once 
harmonized and sung unaccompanied, 
to be followed by a bit of fire music 
nicely written and with a spark where 
B and C clash between sopranos and 
contraltos; and the whole thing is 
climaxed by a rich unison presentation 
of the opening melody. The Composer 
shows a warm regard for musical 
beauty, churchly sincerity, and the 
richness of full unison singing — of 
which we hear much too little in our 
churches. It is recommended to all 
(and the Reviewer is adding it to his 
own repertoire). (Schmidt 1924, 12c) 

WM. DROBEGG: “Out oF THE 
DeprHs”, 8 pages of interesting ma- 
terials with a fair degree of con- 
trapuntal treatment, themes that have 
good content, and a general scheme of 
building that makes an attractive 
though seriously churchly anthem of 
sturdy proportions. For the serious 
choirmaster with good choral mater- 
ials rather than for average volun- 
teer choirs that do not like to be too 
serious. (Schmidt 1924, 12c) 

JAMES RAYMOND DUANE: 
“Lorp THOU HAST BEEN OUR REFUGE”, 
chorus of 8 pages, with baritone solo. 
It is tuneful and varied in musical 
content; interest ought to be easily 
kept alive, both for rehearsal and in 
the services; there are no difficulties. 
(Heidelberg 1923, 15c) 

WALTER ©. GALE: “Love anp 
SERVICE”, a melodic anthem of 4 
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pages for quartet or chorus, with 
good rhythmic acempaniment; the text 
is unusual, and the setting highly ap- 
propriate, beginning and ending soft- 
ly, but with sturdy climax in the 
middle. It contains good musicianly 
materials. (Flammer 1923, 15c) 

CHARLES HUERTER: “From 
Att THat DwELit BELOw THE SKIES”, 
5 pages of reflective rather than praise 
music of quartet. or chorus, in 
solemn churehly style, with slight - 
tendency toward melodic interest; easy 
to do and of good texture. (Ditson 
1924, 12¢) 

V. S. KALINNIKOFF: “In THEE 
O Lorp I Pur my Trusr”’, anthem 
for six-part chorus arranged by Mr. 
Clough-Leighter; it is musical, pro- 
found, Russian in spirit, and excel- 
lent church music, easy enough for 
any chorus that can sing in more than 
the customary four-part manner. In 
the right setting it will be exceedingly 
effective, but it should be given such 
a setting; perhaps used for a musi- 
cale, or in a service of classic content. 
Nothing popular about it, all serene 
and worthy. (Ditson 1924, 10c) 

ALEX. KOPYLOFF: “Hear my 
Cry O Gop”, arranged by Mr. Clough- 
Leighter, for four-part chorus with 
occasional splitting to six-part. It 
seems to aim at a true expression of 
the text, and taken unaccompanied, 
given fine skill in interpretive nice- 
ties, it ought to make an unusually 
fine impression — without the niceties 
it would be tedious. Good choruses 
only need try it — and they perhaps 
should. It seems to have the real stuff 
in it. (Ditson 1924, 12c) 

‘EDITH HAINES KEUSTER: 
“THe Lorp 1s My SHEPHERD’, 6 
pages for quartet or chorus, with ac- 
companiment used freely alone and 
with the voices. The setting is un- 
usual and merits examination by all 
who need a new setting of the always 
serviceable text. (Heidelberg 1923, 
12¢) 

HUBERT P. MAIN: “THE Lanp 
Arar”, solo for high and low voices, 
built upon a melodious theme, making 
attractive music for the service. It 
is simple enough to sing, and attract- 
ive enough to sing well, and be heard 
with interest and pleasure. (Tullar- 
Meredith 1923, 60c) 

CARDINAL MERRY pet VAL: 
“QO Satutaris Hostia”, “Panis An- 
gelicus”, “Tantum Ergo”, three mo- 
tets for mixed voices by one of the 
great men of the Catholic Church. 
Manifestly all are written for the one 
aim of furnishing true church music 
apart from all purely entertainment 
values, and each of them has the 
church atmosphere and no other. They 
are easy to do, smooth, with some- 
times odd harmonies not of the mod- 
ern style but of the modes of the 
church; Latin texts only. (Ditson 
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1924, 12c, 10c, and 15ce respectively) 

R. H. MILES: “GrTrHsemMANneE”, 
solo for medium voice, in F minor, for 
Communion or Lenten services, easy 
enough to be within reach of any 
singer, but requiring one of consider- 
able feeling and sympathy with the 
spirit of the song. There is slight 
dramatic mood at times, but in the 
main it is a musicianly, emotional 
setting of the text. (Hall-Mack 1924, 
50c) 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN: 
“CAMPMEETING” and “I Know THE 
Lorp’s Lain His Hanps on Me”, two 
negro spirituals. The first presents an 
unaccompanied solo theme antiphon- 
ally with unaccompanied chorus; there 
is a great deal of serious musical in- 
terest together with the negro flavor. 
The second gives an unaccompanied 
chorus two obligato parts antiphon- 
ally and carries the text in the obli- 
gatos against humming in the chorus. 
Both are attractive and easy to do. 
(Schmidt 1924, 12¢ each) 

GEORGE B. NEVIN: “THe Lorp 
1s My SrrenGTH”, 7 pages of in- 
teresting music, opening with bass 
recitative on good materials. There 
is wide contrast between the various 
themes, and the final chorus section 
leads directly into a harmonization of 
Ein Feste Burg, which may be taken 
in unison without loss of strength— 
or perhaps, with a gain. (Ditson 1924, 
12¢) 

W. G. OWST: “BLEsseD ART 
THov O Lorp”, a simple four-part 
anthem that does not stay simple 
throughout, though it aims at melodic 
interest; steady four-part writing 
throughout, in praise mood. (Ditson 
1924, 12c) 

A. J. STROHM: “Tue Lorp’s 
PRAYER”, a 3-page setting for chorus 
or quartet, followed by the same 
musie arranged for men’s voices; it is 
simple, sincere, and no more tuneful 
than its text allows. No difficulties, no 
high notes; easy to make effective. 
(Heidelberg 1923, 12c for both set- 
tings in one cover) 

FRANK E. WARD: “O Come 
HITHER AND BEHOLD”, a quiet anthem, 
not without climax, for quartet or 
chorus; 7 pages of solid four-part 
writing, in serene church mood with 
little effort at musical interest; per- 
haps better for quartets than chorus- 
es, but worth trying with unac- 
eompanied chorus if the singers can 
keep to the pitch and sing without 
fear and trembling. (Ditson 1924, 
12¢) 

“May THE Worps or My Mourn”, 
a bit of synagogue music that is quite 
as appropriate for the Christian 
church, written by an organist thor- 
oughly schooled in the services of the 
synagogue; it is appropriately set, 
easy to do, and makes churchly 
music. (Ditson 1924, 10c) 
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HENRY WILDERMERE: “Lorp 
AND Kin@”’, solo for high, medium 


and low voices— an exceedingly tune- - 


ful and practical song that is certain 
to be heard with favor wherever it is 
sung, and it is so simple and direct 
in its technical as well as musical con- 
tent that any singer will be able to 
win favor with it. It will make a 
bright spot in an evening service, one 
the greatest number of the congrega- 
tion will remember with pleasure — 
all of which will make organists and 
singers more popular and more effi- 
cient in their part of the practical 
denominational service. (Lorenz 1924, 
35¢e) 

“CHURCH AND CONCERT 
CHORUSES”, 148 pages, 9 church 
and 8 secular choruses. Gounod’s 
“Babylons Wave”, “Unfold Ye Por- 
tals’, and “Send out Thy Light”, 
Mendelssohn’s “O For the Wings”, 
Handel’s “Hallelujah”, ete. comprise 
a notable offering of standard 
church numbers from a former gen- 
eration of composers.. Schuman’s 
“Gipsy Life”, Sullivan’s “Song of 
Peace”, Cui’s “Like an Azure Veil”, 
ete. furnish the backbone for the sec- 
ular numbers. At its price, the book 
is a great bargain, unless the library 
already contains many of the num- 
bers. (Presser 1923, 75c) 

“FIFTEEN ANTHEMS” by fif- 
teen different composers, for half the 
price of the individual numbers sep- 
arately, bound nicely in book form, 
taken from the Lorenz catalogue. 
James H. Rogers and Mendelssohn 
are the most distinguished names, 
while Ashford, Lorenz, Spence, Shel- 
ley, are on the popular side lines. 
Some of the numbers are very tune- 
ful and attractive, all are practical 
and within reach of the average chorus 
or quartet. It is unlikely that any 
of the numbers from this volume will 
be found in the library, so that the 
full investment is 100% efficient. All 
styles of composition are represented, 
all moods of expression, including the 
gospel-hymn type of melody for eve- 
ning services or evangelistic use. (Lor- 
enz 1924, 75c) 

“NINETEEN IpeaL SacreD DvueErtTs” 
for soprano and contralto, 71 pages 
of music, all easy enough, and all 
practical. The Stults “Leap Kinpiy 
LicuT” is especially worthy both 
from setting and attractiveness. There 
are a few arrangements from melodies 
for other purposes, but for the most 
part the collection includes only or- 
iginal materials, none of which are 
likely to be found in the library of 
the average choir. Most of the music 
is aimed at the human, gospel-hymn 
type of service, frankly and inten- 
tionally melodious and _ rhythmic, 
using the elements of musical beauty 
for carrying a conviction of the texts. 
There are no dry numbers in the col- 


lection and it is recommended to all 
choirmasters; three copies will suffice 
to save many a service where 
somebody drops out or some 
thing happens, and a_ substitution 
must be made; most of the numbers 
are easy enough to be done without 
prolonged preparation. (Hall-Mack 
1924, $1.00 net) 

THE ORGANIST: A _ publication, 
9 x 12, in oblong form, presenting 
about 30 pages of music for harmon- 
ium, and occasionally a three-staff or- 
gan piece: Naturally, the harmonium 
idiom works better on the organ than 
the piano idiom does; those who are , 
not opposed to using two-staff settings 
for the organ, will find in this pub- 
lication very practical, short, musical 
pieces, all easy to play, for every- 
Sunday service use. (Lorenz, $2.00 
a year, 50c¢ a copy) 

CLELAND B. McAFEE: “THE 
Heart or Gop,” solo for high, medium, 
and low voices. It is a tuneful, sim- 
ple, rhythmic setting of a worthy text, 
most suitable for evening or evangelis- 
tic service; the appeal to the congre- 
gation is certain. Any singer will be 
able to do it effectively and with credit. 
If church music cannot appeal to the 
heart, of what use is it in a denomina- 
tional service ? It is short and right 
to the point, melodic the whole way | 
through. (Lorenz 1924, 20c) 

R. M. STULTS: “Hart Tov once 
Despisep Jesus,” solo for almost any 
season of the church year, though es- 
pecially appropriate ‘for the post- 
Easter Sundays. It is brilliant and 
calls for a good top G; the melodie 
interest is good and also the rhythmic, 
so there is no excuse for not being 
able to make good with the song. 
(Heidelberg 1924, 50c) 

HENRY WILDERMERE: “Love 
Divine,” a duet for soprano and tenor, 
or baritone and tenor, or contralto and 
tenor. The writing is such that almost 
any combination will work—and that 
ot the baritone and tenor seems to the 
reviewer to be most desirable because 
such combination is rare in real mu- 
sical settings. This setting is very 
musical, and easy to do. It will cer- 
tainly appeal to a _ congregation. 
(Lorenz 1924, 35c) 

“THE CHURCH YEAR,” an an- 


. them collection edited by Dr. Wm. C. 


Carl, containing 150 pages of music, 
and comprising 21 pieces, all the way 
from New Years to Funerals. 
Mother’s Day, for example, gives one 
number by Treharne, which is frankly 
secular in that it does not sing of 
heaven or eternity or the Deity; per- 
haps the church would do well to use 
anything and everything that sings of 
goodness and beauty, but not every 
choirmaster will have the courage to 
break the ice. Similarly the “Flanders 
Requiem” of LaForge would not be 
considered church musie in our present 
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definition ; but, again, is not the church 
depriving itself of things too good to 
miss, is not the church separating itself 
from the practical work it must do on 
earth, when it draws creedal lines of 
any sort? The collection merits an 
examination by choirmasters who are 
at all interested. (Flammer 1924, 
$1.25) 


Best Sellers 


From the Fischer Catalogue 


J. B. MOLITOR: “Praise YE THE 
Lorb”, 8 pages of brilliant music for 
chorus, built upon a simple but good 
theme used for directness of effect 
without serious effort to be contrap- 
untal or musicianly. There is ample 
contrast, though without interrupting 
the praise motive of the anthem; there 
are several Amens at the end which 
may look slightly forced but do not 
sound so, as they contribute merely an 
increased praise impression, as though 
words were no longer enough and an 
exuberance of tonal enthusiasm can a- 
lone serve. It is easy and within 
reach of any good volunteer 
choir; being a best seller it has 
the endorsement of innumerable choir- 
masters. (15c) 

W. RHYS-HERBERT: “THE 
Krinepom or Gop”, another brilliant 
number that will perhaps appeal to a 
greater number than the former. It 
opens with a big unison theme, bril- 
liant, rhythmic; the unison is soon 
dropped, but the rhythmic vigor goes 
on. Contrapuntal writing gives var- 
iety without lessening the vigor, and 
then the contrast section brings in a 
beautiful tenor melody nicely hidden 
under the other voices, in an unusual 
manner. The final section repeats the 
brilliant materials of the first, and 
twelve pages of vigorous and attractive 
chorus music result; it is recommended 
to all chorus choirs. (20c) 

PIETRO A. YON: “Jesu Repemp- 
ToR” is the final of the Fischer best 
sellers in our present series, a series 
begun last year and interrupted by an 
avalanche of work. The idea back of 
our best sellers column is that the test 
of popularity has its value and may 
well serve as a guide to organists who 
are or should be guided by the ideal 
of popularity; there are those who 
rmoust not be thus guided, but the num- 
ber of those who should be (and per- 
haps may not be) is infinitely greater. 
Yon’s “Jesu REDEMPTOR” needs no in- 
troduction. It is one of the master- 
works of Christmas repertoire; easy to 
do, rich in genuine Christ-Child spirit, 
beautiful in expression, musicianly, and 
infused with genuine church lore. It 
has been published in about a dozen 
versions for almost any conceivable use. 
By all means get it if it is not already 
in your library. (Fischer 1919, 15c) 
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Points and Viewpoints 


SPARKLETS 

By L’Erem Ito 
No. 3, VOL. X, of The Catholic Choir- 
master. (p.99) makes the following re- 
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Perhaps they have a mass de luxe 
at St. Eustache to accomodate the 
late-sleepers and perhaps Mr. Bonnet 
furnishes a musical accompaniment 
to same in lieu of a choir, tantamount- 
edly to a moving picture. 

The Catholic Review of Baltimore 
in its issue of October 4th heads a 
news item as follows: To Bless New 
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The creation of a remoulded order of 
worship in which all that is commonplace, 
secular, and ugly is banished, in which 
each successive element contributes its 
proper share of the ensemble, is a work of 
art in the highest sense, and like all 
esthetic experience lifts both creators, 
performers, and participants to a more 
elevated plane of living. If the wor- 
shiper comes closer to the Infinite because 
of such a service and if, by it, the religious 
attitude has been intensified, worship 
truly becomes the finest of the arts. 

The ministry of music in the ensemble 
of worship challenges the creative genius 
of a twentieth century composer to the 


sublimity of expression achieved by 
Palestrina or Bach or Franck. 
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port of Joseph Bonnet’s activities: 
“The 11 o’clock musical service at 
St. Eustache fills the great church with 
the elite of Paris every Sunday morn- 
ing. A program of rare beauty is 
played at these special services, in- 
augurated by him before the War, and 
interrupted during his tours in Amer- 
ica.” 

We should be greatly indebted for 
further information as to what consti- 
tute these programs of rare beauty, 
at an 11 o’clock musical service of 
Sunday mornings. 

Bonnet is a deeply religious member 
of the Catholic Church, knows the re- 
quirements of the Motu Proprio, and 
that the mass service is the thing on 
Sunday mornings and not a musical 
service, in Catholic Churches. We are 
willing to believe that the elite of 
Paris might be drawn into church by 
a fine musical program such as Bon- 
net can render, rather than by a mass 
service. But we are unwilling to ac- 
cept that the powers-that-be at the 
church of St. Eustache (one of the 
finest examples of gothic architecture 
we know of in Europe) have consent- 
ed to substitute a musical service for 
mass and thet precisely at an hour 
that seems to be most suitable for the 
so-called high-mass of the Catholic 
ceremonial. 
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Organ at St. Martin’s Church— Aug- 
mented Choir will sing Music of Mo- 
zart’s Twelfth Mass. The item con- 
tinues: The new organ at St. Martin’s 
Church, this city will be blessed at 
the high mass at 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. An augmented choir will 
sing the music of Mozart’s Twelfth 
Mass. Ete. 

Referring to the installation of Rt. 
Rev. John B. MacGinley as Bishop 
of Fresno a K. of C. lodge publica- 
tion reports the following: Solemn 
Pontificial High Mass followed the 
welcome. A musical program was 
given during mass by St. John’s 
Cathedral Choir, under the direction 
of Miss Catherine Balthis, who was 
also the soloist. 

My only comment is: If such things 
happen to the Motu Proprio in the 
green wood of large cities and influen- 
tial parishes, what may be expected 
in the dry wood of small towns and 
less potential congregations? Not- 
withstanding its not-yet-arrival in 
some dioceses, the Motu Proprio is in 
the Catholic Church to stay because 
it enjoins a needed reform and a re- 
ligious standard. Prospective organ- 
ists and choir-directors should not be 
misled by the exceptions to the rule. 
The reform is in the making and on 
the increase. 
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Roaming in the Big Town 


The Premier Theater Organist of one Big Town 
Roams Broadway for Inspiration—and 
Here are some Reflections 


~ai NCE A YEAR I make a 
| pilgrimage to the Big Town 
to lay in my winter’s sup- 
ply of idea germs. For 
days I indulge in a thea- 
trical orgy, patronizing 

——="_ everything in town that is 
likely to give me some points in 
showmanship plus music. 

To be sure, I am only the organist 
in my home theater; but as it hap- 
pens, that constitutes my being the 
one-man band, the “bones” and the 
“end-man” and interlocutor, and the 
Will Rogers of the show, as well as 
the musical director and prompter of 
the screen performance. 

The first thrill I receive in the New 
York picture houses comes when the 
full orchestra swings into the Pathe 
news. What verve and pep! What 
enthusiastic response from the audi- 
ence! With a sigh of content I sink 
into my chair with the prospect of 
two hours of enjoyment, physical, 
emotional, and mental. 

After the Pathe and the various 
novelties are over, the orchestra starts 
the feature picture on its way; the 
geography of the story is defined in 
the introductory music, European, 
African, Asiatic, North or South 
American, as the case may be, the 
leading characters are 
with appropriate themes, the frame- 
work of the music setting being 
joined together with delightful little 
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musie numbers well worth hearing on 
their own merits. This program ap- 
pears to have been carefully planned, 
not only in its harmonic and melodic 
structure, but most particularly for 
its’ proper tone-coloring. In other 
words, the orchestra offers a good 
score, skillfully played, in support of 
the picture. 

Now, let me reminise a bit. I was 
sitting in a wonderful picture house 
in New York City, listening with de- 
light to the orchestra accompanying 
a young-America dancing party down 
on Long Island. Talk about Paul 
Whiteman! He has nothing on this 
orchestra in the way of rhythm, tone- 
coloring, and zest. We had just 
finished with the dance, and the string 
orchestra was playing a pretty little 
number. Did you ever notice how 
much more the string section is used 
than any other part of the orchestra 
in picture accompanying? It seems 
to be the one tone quality the audi- 
ence will stand for any length of 
time. 

All of a sudden we were handed the 
same tune in a flutey, plum-pudding 
sort of tone-coloring, which tone-col- 
oring stayed with us for the next 
half-hour. The organist had arrived! 
Now I happen to know that that par- 
ticular organ has a very beautiful 
string section; the transition from or- 
chestra to organ could have been 
made quite imperceptibly. This organ 








also has a piquant wood-wind section, 
and some good flaring brass; yet never 
once during the organ interlude did 
I hear any clear, distinctive, orches- 
tral registration. 

I longed to hear the Oboe alone, the 
Clarinet in solo, the shimmering 
Strings with Harp arpeggio. And, 
tragedy of tragedies, when presently 
those young-Americans on Long 
Island staged another dancing party 
the organist could not even keep time 
in American dance tunes, let alone 
portray the verve and pep of our so- 
called jazz. This seemed to me the 
rankest effrontery of all. 

The first thing any organist in any 
theater should do is to orientate him- 
self, musically speaking. He should 
study the nationality of his audience 
and its racial characteristics before 
offering his wares. I most certainly 
should not attempt to play in a the- 
ater in Stockholm, Sweden, before I 
had acquainted myself with Swedish 
folk-music, and the musical likes and 
dislikes of the Swedish theater-goer. 
Yet here was an organist (whom I 
later heard give an excellent perform- 
ance of the Widor Toccata who 
could not play an American popular 
tune in an American theater. Amer- 
ican popular music is not beneath any 
musician. To play it well requires 
an inherent sense of rhythm, a gift 
for contrapuntal playing, and a keen 
ear for interesting harmonic and tonal 
effects. I was so distressingly fas- 
cinated by this man’s performance 
that I went twice to hear him play 
his whole show on the flutes (he 
registrated entirely with the pistons, 
i.e, set combinations) and to hear 
him count sometimes four, sometimes 
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five beats in a measure in the fox- 
trots. 

This brings me to the crux of these 
reflections. I am a great believer in 
the organ. I believe that the modern 
orchestrally voiced organ can hold 
its own with any orchestra in any 
theater. It all depends upon the man 
behind the gun. 

Why is it that all organists are 
such confounded egotists? All they 
think of is their own intellectuality. 
They never think of the other fellow’s 
pleasure. This is where the organist 
is a failure in the theater. Instead 
of making a study of showmanship 
and deliberately transporting the or- 
chestra of the Follies or Grand Op- 
era to the organ console, he prefers 
instead to get on the scent of a har- 
monic chord and then chase it all up 
and down the keyboard, which per- 
formance he calls improvisation. Or, 
instead of beating the orchestra at its 
own game, which he easily can because 
the organ not only duplicates the or- 
chestral tone but adapts the score 
to the screen more flexibly, being a 
one-man ensemble, he places the or- 
chestral score before him and then 
proceeds to give an exhibition of 
“foundation stops”, some anaemic or- 
gan pieces which he interpolates be- 
eause they have been “written for the 


organ”, and a woeful performance 
of jolly American jazz. 

In all my wanderings in New York 
City, I only heard one man put the or- 
chestra to shame; that was on the 
Skinner organ in the Cameo Theater 


on 42nd Street. I do not know his 
name; but this young man, worn and 
tired though he looked, gave a de- 
lightful performance of the score. He 
accompanied the ballet scene so easily 
and perfectly that it seemed as though 
we were actually watching the dancers 
in person. 

At the Rialto I heard two weary 
organists who at least kept good time, 
and one of them in particular accom- 
plished the transition of orchestra to 
organ very cleverly. 

At the Rivoli I was disappointed 
in not hearing Frank Stewart Adams, 
whom I know by sight. The young 
man who did play enjoyed himself 
immensely. Far be it from him to 
play the score. He got hold of the tail 
of a hooty flute, and didn’t he give it 
a run for its money! Well,, I guess 
yes! The remark of the irate gentle- 
man sitting in back of us sums up this 
performance: “Glory Halifax! Ring 
the bells! Will somebody take that 
guy out and choke him so we can look 
at this show in peace !” 

In summing up my visit to the 
Metropolis, I came to the conclusion 
that as a generator for ideas the 
theater organists were nil. Perhaps 
they do not care. I realize that 
they are all overworked, and seem 
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(most of them)to have lost the joie 
de vivre that, thank Heaven, is still 
in existence in the smaller cities and 
towns. I carried home, however, a 
stock of inspiration derived from the 
eurrent music shows, Grand Opera, 
and Lynwood Farnham, that wizard of 
registration. 

I believe more than ever in tiie or- 
gan in the theater. It is one of the 
greatest purveyors of pleasure tv the 
masses. And one need not sacrifice 
one’s Art to be a success in theater 
work. I know of at least two theater 
organists in Boston who can lheld 
their own in the concert field of so- 
called legitimate organ playing, as 
well as in the matter of a thorough 
musical education. But these organ- 
ists are also interested in showmaship, 
and that makes all the difference in 
the world. 

In the October number of ThE 
AMERICAN OrGAntst, T.S.B. got aw- 
fully peevish in the theater because 
somebody stepped on his brain. 

Now, T.S.B., people don’t take their 
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brains to the “movies.” It “isn’t 
done.” If they did they would never 
survive the Famous Forty. No, sir, 
they park their brains outside and 
only take their emotions and tired 
muscles into the dress circle. They 
want to laugh and ery, and what care 
they whether the erudite Mr. Lemare’s 
ANDANTINO is slaughtered so long as 
the tone-quality is beautiful and rest- 
ful, and they can keep time with their 
feet comfortably. Just try to mas- 
sage their intellect, then listen to the 
howl that will go up from the box- 
office. 


What the theater organ does need 
is more skillful organists, skilled in 
technic, gifted with spontaneous 
rhythm, equipped with open minds for 
the study of erowd psychology, and a 
liking and love for putting over a 
good show. 


Until this time comes the organ, the 
king of instruments, will continue to 
be but an “also-ran” to the orchestra 
in the big picture houses. 


Memory or Laziness 


A Few Reflections as to Why some Organists 
Earn the Disrespect of the Profession 
By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


— 


| O, SAY you can’t remember 
Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt, nor 
Sweet Adeline, nor After 
the Ball nor Nellie Gray 
for that matter, and remem- 
ber them correctly and play 
them correctly. To invade 
the church organists domain, do you 
play Old Hundred, Adeste Fidelis, or 
Lead Kindly Light, as they were writ- 
ten and intended to be played or have 
you played them so often from memory 
that foreign notes have appeared at in- 
tervals without your knowledge, and 
perhaps an inspection of these familiar 
tunes as they appear in print might not 
be amiss? I am not anticipating that 
any readers are going to take these 
questions as personal, but rather that 
each of us ask ourselves the question, 
make an inspection of our memory 
easket, polish up the old pearls and 
repair the damaged ones. 

The memory is such a convenient 
musieal store house for us, especially 
the theater men, and with constant use 
or misuse it is only just that we keep 
it in order. Recently I sat through one 
of our modern ultra super features in 
a neighborhood theater of distinction; 
the Bowery scenes of course inspired 
the organist to present Annie Rooney, 
the Sidewalks of New York, and the 
Bowery; at least I was able to recog- 
nize that such were his intentions but 
undoubtedly when these songs were 
stored in his memory they were badly 
mildewed and had since moulded. 


Much could have been made of the 
scenes by offering these same old 
melodies, which are indeed jewels to 
many listeners, correctly and perhaps 
arranging their order to better fit the 
scenes. Most of them can still be ob- 
tained; music of this character should 
by all means form a part of the the- 
ater organist’s library. in offering them 
to the public in a correct and artistic 
manner we not only do justice to the 
composer, the song, and the organist, 
but we perhaps furnish a little hap- 
piness to the listencr and add just that 
much to the prestige of the organ pro- 
fession. 

The next picture I saw showed some 
delightful scenes of the Civil War per- 
iod. I know now why Massa is in the 
Cold Cold Ground and if he ever hears 
his favorite melody abused as I did, 
he will dig his hole a little deeper. 
And poor Darling Nelly Gray must 
have fallen in the river, for that she 
was quite damp, mildly expresses it; 
even the grand old Battle Hymn of the 
Republic was played in a six-eight 
tempo, con moto gusto and discolored 
notes. 

In justice to the organist we may 
consider that the man playing his pic- 
ture on a darkened console has the 
interest of the patrons at heart in 
switching off his lights to improve the 
visibility of the picture and if he 
knows his stuff this is commendable, 
but the musically appreciative part of 
his audience at least would rather en-. 
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dure a small shaded light at the console 
than the playing of well known melod- 
ies in a disturbing manner. It is not 
my intention to encourage playing 
from printed notes to the detriment of 
the sereen action: Above all we must 
strive for harmony between picture and 
music but if we are not sure that the old 
tunes we drag out of our memory chest 
are correct let’s look them over and 
polish the rough corners before play- 
ing them incorrectly for a week or so 
merely to have it said that “Duley 
Kinura never uses a note of music”— 
to which it may be added, “so it 
sounds”. 

There are probably as many methods 
of memorizing musie as there are mu- 
sicians who memorize, but no matter 
what method we use, the fundamental 
idea must be to first play the correct 
notes. Certainly it does not make a 
number anemic to play it exactly as 
the composer has written it—unless 
the number itself has a poor circula- 
tion. Some organists seem to fear 
that their personality will not pre- 
dominate, they imagine the composer 
should have very little to say about 
the performance of his work. Isn’t 
this taking rather an unfair advan- 
tage ? If the idiosynerasies of the 


Biographically 


Mr. William H. Meeder 


EGENT THEATER of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., went to*South 
Orange, N. J., for its pres- 
ent organist, and found nim 
born there on July 14th, 
1901 — Mr. William H. 
Meeder. In 1918, he com- 
pleted the post-graduate high school 
course and wrote the music for the 
class song. His mother encouraged 
his juvenile interest in music and 
taught him until he went to the local 

Shepard School of Music where he 

took a three-year course. 

When twelve years old he played his 
first pictures, at the piano in the local 
high school auditorium. In 1915 he 
began organ study with Mr. Joseph 
Park, of Trinity Presbyterian, South 
Orange, but the War stopped his les- 
sons, for Mr. Park joined the service 
shortly after Mr. Meeder began study. 
In 1922 he resumed serious organ 
study, in the mean time having 
plodded along with it on his own ini- 
tiative, doing mostly church playing. 
His first theater organ work began the 
year before, 1921, in the Rivoli, New- 
ark; this was followed by organ work 
in the Lyceum, East Orange, and the 
new Regent Theater, Elizabeth, N. J., 
where he plays today. 
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organist must be paramount, what’s to 
become of the organ profession ? 


Improvisations are often mistaken 
for well known compositions poorly 
played. Imitation in improvising is 
of course permissible and useful, es- 
pecially to the organist of little 
experience; but imitative improvising 
should never convey this impression. 
The imitation should apply only to the 
form of the composition. if one must 
display personality, temperamens or 
other aesthetic acquiremenis at the 
organ, there is ample opportunity to 
do so when playing original improvi- 
sations. Freak combinations, Hawai- 
ian slides and Kitten on the Keys 
harmonies may please part of the 
people part of the time; if these 
modernisms must be interpolated with 
some of the beautiful old melcdies, 
let’s keep the melody true and not en- 
tirely obliterate its original harmonic 
structure. 

An extensive memory repertoire is 
a most usefui and ideal asset to any 
musician and all of us shurld aspire 
to such an acquirement. If the music 
stored there is put in clean and in 
order we will probably find it in good 
condition when taken out for service. 


Speaking 


“MR. WILLIAM H. MEEDER 


Mr. Meeder sets a good example in 
continuing his study with Mr. Warren 
Yates, of the Branford, Newark. His 
work has been well spoken of by wtaer 
theater organists who have heard him, 
and a member of T.A.O. staff expects 
to visit the Elizabeth theater and pre- 
pare a critique of his work for our 
photoplay columns. The Regent or- 
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gan, a Griffith-Beach, of 17 registers, 
had to be equipped with a special 
console to accommodate Mr. Meeder’s 
long legs; the long legs are a part of 
the six feet and four inches which ac- 
company Mr. Meeder wherever he 
goes. He can’t be lost in a crowd. 
Here’s hoping he will so play that as 
an artist he shall not be lost in the 
crowd. 


Mr. Irwin Talbot 


Mr. Irwin Taxzor, first conductor of 
the Rivoli, New York, since last Sep- 
tember, came from a smaller position 
at the Missouri Theater, St. Louis. 
Before going to the Missouri, one of 
the largest theaters in the West, he 


MR. IRWIN TALBOT 


was conductor at the Pershing and 
Delmonte theaters, St. Louis. Mr. Tal- 
bot was born in that city Jan. 27th, 
1896, and began studying the violin 
at an early age; when only 13 he was 
conducting his own orchestra and later 
became 1st violinist with St. Louis 
Symphony; during the War he was 
bandmaster of the 69th Infantry. 

Both in the spot-light and at closer 
range in his office, Mr. Talbot gives 
out an impression of extreme sincerity 
and modesty. He is just one of the 
boys, not an autocrat to be’ approached 
with ceremony. Being youthful and 
good-natured he gets more efficient and 
willing service from the musicians 
than by the slave-driving tactics 
adopted by many theater conductors, 
who believe such methods necessary to 
prevent constant “stalling.” 

Mr. Talbot does not conduct the 
audience, he conducts his orchestra, no 
far-flung motions or churning of the 
air to attract the audience and make 
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them think they are hearing a great 
deal; he believes in making every 
motion count. 

Karl Much’s small direct motions, 
Mahler’s short stinging beat — these 
are the acme of genuine conducting 
which reveals the composers’s message 
rather than the conductor’s self-satis- 
faction. 

His conducting of the specialties and 
films is characterized by extreme care 
and accuracy. He generally secures 
minute synchronization making the 
music suit the screen at every moment. 
To make the music accompany per- 
fectly the screen is a difficult feat, es- 
pecially for a conductor, requiring ex- 
treme alertness and concentration of 
mind. The audience seeing the first 
show on Sunday little realizes the in- 
tense nervous strain undergone by the 
conductor. Scoring the picture is a 
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long, tiresome task if it is done proper- 
ly. Sometimes after his day’s work 
he must toil far into the night select- 
ing the right numbers, making the cuts 
and arrangements. 

A music journal questioned Mr. Tal- 
bot’s tempos in the PHEDRE OVERTURE. 
These differences of opinion can be 
found regarding every one’s work. Be- 
ing conscientious and enthusiastic Mr. 
Talbot should make rapid strides, and 
his career should be watched with in- 
terest on Broadway, the great melting- 
pot of music and the other arts. This 
article would be incomplete without 
mention of the companion and inspir- 
ation, without which few men succeed. 
The fascinatingly charming Mrs. Tal- 
bot is also a musician, and a great help 
to her husband, understanding all 
branches of his duties, so crowded with 
harrowing details and responsibilities. 


Critiques of the New Art 


The Only Columns in the World of Music Journalism 
that Deal Professionally with Theater Organists 
with Broadway as the Backbone of the Department and 
Others Included whenever Similar Standard of Criticism 
and Cooperation makes it Possible 


Piccadilly 


ICCADILLY is our newest 
subject for these columns. 
It has a Marr & Colton or- 
gan on an elevator, and an 
orchestra on an_ elevator 
also; and Mr. John Ham- 
mond at the present bosses 
both. Mr. Hammond was called 
back to New York from the Eastman 
in Rochester, and when the original 
jazz band left, to be followed by Mr. 
Mischa Guterson and his orchestra, 
which in turn disappeared, Mr. Ham- 
mond stepped to the baton and has 
been doing the best job of all. 

The organ is big enough for the 
most strenuous demands; its traps are 
much teo loudly voiced. Whether or 
not the pipe work is also too heavy 
depends upon how it is played; we 
presume it is correct as it stands, since 
‘we have heard it so often in soft deli- 
cate accompanying and know that such 
work is possible. Its tones are rich 
without being sugary, big without be- 
ing breathy; the instrument is so lo- 
cated that it is heard in full. Only its 
over-loud traps mar an otherwise en- 
tirely pleasing instrument rich in tone 
colorings. The console follows the 
perfected elliptical form, superlatively 
convenient for the player. 

Organ solos are a part of Piccadilly 
programs. So far as we know there 
are no other on Broadway. Once there 
were; but organ literature killed the 

















opportunity. Whether Mr. Hammond 
knows what happened to the other 
players who had solo opportunities I 
cannot say; presumably he does. His 
selections are called “Organized Jazz” 
and consist for the most part of two 
contrasting numbers, one in melodic 
mood, the other particularly jazzy; he 
prefaces his numbers by a broad wel- 
coming smile and a word or two — and 
makes as big a success as any other 
feature of the program. Here’s wish- 
ing him good luck. The New York 
public is fond of a good sport and to 
see the same man conduct the orchestra 
and play the organ appeals to its 
sporting blood. 

As a conductor Mr. Hammond is 
moderate and normal; no wild ges- 
tures, no extravagant motions to make 
cultured people want to throw epithets 
at him. He enjoys popularity with 
his men too. He is rather a fine ex- 
ample of what the organist should be 
personally and professionally. Mr. 
Lee Ochs, managing director, is clever 
enough to see the wisdom of his choice 
and realize the possibilities. 

Mr. Paul H. Forster, playing a 
Marr & Colton in western Pennsyl- 
vania, came to the Picadilly to be as- 
sociated with Mr. Hammond at the new 
instrument. His playing will be re- 
viewed in later columns. 

Sunday concerts by the orchestra 
are at present popular. Fine orches- 
tral music is the rule. Everything is 
nicely done, a credit to the Piccadilly 
and its men. Presumably encourage- 
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ment of anything so fine, so serious, 
comes not in an avalanche; I hope Mr. 
Ochs does not need depend upon 
‘superficial evidences but sees beneath 
the surface and will not suffer these 
Piceadilly masterpieces to pass out. 

Piccadilly programs at present give 
the effect of piece-work instead of a 
homogen. I have tried to analyze it. 
There are too many separate parts to 
the program; they ought to be 
grouped. I believe the piece-work im- 
pression comes most largely from the 
lack of such grouping, and from the 
meaningless and much too frequent 
unrolling and rolling again of the Pic- 
cadilly Presentation trade-film. Cut 
this entirely save for the feature film, 
and group all the little incidentals 
together; the strength and command 
of homogeneousness will be added to 
the already healthy store of Piccadilly 
assets. 

Piccadilly scores are composed of 
good and appropriate selections. But 
the effort to fit the film and its in- 
numerable titles and snatches is so 
frantic that coherence is dangerously 
shattered and the mood becomes any- 
thing but accompanied. Changes of 
scene and long or short titles mean so 
little of themselves that a good score- 
maker need pay no attention to them; 
they are of use only to men who can- 
not grasp dramatic significance and 
must have scenes and titles to help 
them. Mr. Hammond’s style naturally 
tends towards the piece-at-a-time meth- 
od; his only improvement lies in the 
direction of using interpretations more 
and pieces less. In other words, se- 
curing interpretations to support. 
moods, instead of using pieces that all 
unintentionally destroy continuity of 
mood entirely. 


Capitol 


THE artistic dominates the Capitol 
presentations and permeates the organ 
work under Dr. Mauro-Cottone—his. 
associate has not been at the organ 
in recent weeks at the same time with 
the reviewer. Clothes may fit the body 
too well; the accompaniment may fit 
the screen too well. If a photoplayer 
knows where the half dozen or so em- 
phatic and prolonged changes come in 
the screen story, I believe he can fit 
it quite satisfactorily without looking 
at the screen save at those points— 
and the average player will make a 
great improvement in his work if he 
cannot see the screen. I meai: it too. 
More photoplaying is spoiled todsy 
by sereen slavery than by anything 
else. I do not know how closely Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone is expected to follow 
the orchestra score, nor do I know how 
closely he does follow it. My impres- 
sion is that he is entirely free and can 
play anything he likes, except perhaps 
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for the main theme, or perhaps for an 
incident here and there for which some 
one special bit of music has been found 
ideal. 

“The Red Lily” certainly gives a 
player opportunity to run wild and 
chop himself to pieces hunting a new 
bit of music every thirty seconds, but 
Dr. Mauro-Cottone kept his moods 
continuous—which, in truth, is exactly 
what a good picture does. It may 
gain in emphasis here, or begin to lose 
there; it may stumble over a bit of 
rough road now and then, tumble in 
and out of doors; it may change ac- 
tors, change scenery, change cos- 
tume — but the story itself is 
continuous, it is not patch-work. The 
score has a right to be continuous, has 
no right to be patchy. Whether by 
improvisation or by memory, the 
organ music took the form of contin- 
uous pieces, played artistically, with 
crescendo and diminuendo, with sudden 
high lights, as on treble strings as 
compared with forte Great; melodies 
came and went, all from a background 
and into a background, but the ground 
fabric remained. 

There was_ continuity—continuity 
seldom found in any theater where the 
follow-the-score order has been given. 
And when the end of the story came—- 
not in an anti-climax, not in a failure, 
not in a weakness—the organ was 
right there with its climax too. Two 
points were strongly emphasized by 
the playing: First, that music and uot 
snatches of music must be played; 
Second, that the end must bring a 
climax. I have heard it tried again 
and again without the climax, inten- 
tionally sometimes, and sometimes 
merely because the player did not 
know any better; but without a single 
exception it was not satisfactory. It 
is doubtful if any Capitol audience 
ever hears Dr. Mauro-Cottone end his 
feature without a Register Crescendo 
climax up to fortissimo on the stirring- 
ly rich tones of the Capitol Estey. 

The Capitol’s chief organist does not 
delve deeply into the psychology of 
photoplaying but when it comes to art, 
to aesthetic beauty in music, Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone is right every time. 
“The Navigator’ was heralded as a 
good picture, and Keaton’s name was 
sufficient to draw a full house, a house 
packed with expectancy. Well and 
good. Dr. Mauro-Cottone began with 
the first announcements by fortissimo 
playing, big and grand. But when the 
audience had been told all about who 
had written the story, designed the 
scenery, photographed the stuff, writ- 
ten the titles, made the needles that 
were used in sewing the buttons on 
the hero’s coat and the ink that was 
used in the fountain pen that wrote 
the checks in payment, when all this 
junk had been filmed to fortissimo 
music, the actual story began and the 
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accompaniment dropped back to a 
prophetic pianissimo—and the audi- 
ence felt that something was coming 
at last. 


Mr. Alexander Richardson 


MR. ALEXANDER RICHARDSON 
has one accomplishment that can serve 
as a model for all varieties of organ- 
ists—theater, concert, church. It is 
ability to enjoy playing a pretiy piece 
of music. I do not believe Mr. Rich- 
ardson worries much about practising 
two-finger exercises; I doubt if he ever 
did. The difference between the play- 
ing of a student who cannot think 
anything but exercises, and a music 
lover who abhors the pesky things and 
would rather smoke a cigarette or take 
a nap is the difference between the 
man who eats a meal because he en- 
joys it and one who eats it because he 
knows he’s to be hanged tomorrow and 
it’s his last chance. 

As I was leaving the Rialto “The 
City That Never Sleeps” was in the 
midst of surprising the late-comers. 
The picture is full of contrasts, some 
of them violent. If a player were to 
attempt to score it for individual 
scenes he’d be using several hundred 
bits of music—every bit mutillated. 
The picture cannot be set by that pro- 
cess, it can only be tomented. Mr. 
Richardson was playing a popular 
song; its mood fitted nicely enough for 
a dozen picture moods, anywhere with- 
in quite violent differences of tempcr- 
ament too. What does Mr. Richardson 
do? A dozen different pieces? No, 
one piece in a dozen a hundred differ- 
ent moods—which is exactly what any 
artist does. Furthermore, I stopped in 
the rear of the theater and listened 
awhile. Smooth, beautiful melody, 
richly colored. Rhythm, of the most 
delightful yet simple variety. Left- 
hand work clean and subdued, yet 
snappy and crisp. 

How does a man play like that ? 
Merely by enjoying the thing himself. 
When musicians stop soul-killing prac- 
tise and learn how to keep their 
fingers in trim and their memory 
straight without it, we shall have a 
new crop of bank accounts. 

For example, here’s a thing Mr. 
Richardson knows and many learned 
technicians will never understand: The 
news reel was showing some snappy 
every-day scenes—children at play, 
the army on practise riding, Tilden 
winning again, anything you like that 
is lively and happy. Then suddenly 
a funeral scene of some prominent 
person. Now what ? 

The short-thinker will immediately 
scramble all over the place to find a 
funeral march. But the intelligent 
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artist will keep right on playing the 
very same music. 

Take the orator, the actor. A good 
actor can say “I love you” in a hun- 
dred different ways—say it effectively 
for a comedy scene, say it convincingly 
for a romance, say it ironically for a 
tragedy. An orator is not limited by 
words; he has a greater instrument at 
his command—feeling. 

This is just what I’ve seen Mr. 
Richardson do so effectively. A popu- 
lar song played swiftly and with 
plenty of color will fit any lively 
scene you can name. The same song 
played more slowly, more sombre in 
tone, with brilliance of reeds and brass 
taken suddenly away, is infinitely more 
sincere art than all the funeral 
marches in the world. This when the 
funeral scene is not of an Ex-Presi- 
dent, nor prolonged. I am speaking 
merely of the common run of half- 
minute, two-minute, five-minute shots 
that make the screen the liveliest 
jumper known to man. 


And Others 


MISS IRENE JUNO, of Crandall’s 
Takoma Park Theater, Washington, 
D. C., was born in New York City but 
has been in the National Capital for 
more than three years. One of the 
specials devised by Miss Juno is a 
duet reeital with Mr. W. E. Thompson, 
another of the Crandall organists; the 
duet programs are not confined to jazz, 
though when jazz numbers are used, 
each player embeilishes his or her part 
as cleverly as possible—with the re- 
sult that they “keep hearts a-flutter,” 
says the Washington Herald, which 
also gives Miss Juno a_ two-column 
photograph. Miss_Juno, incidentally, 
has announced her-engagement to Mr. 
Joe Flynn, of the Crandall staff. 

Mr. Roy L. Medealfe, of the Los 
Angeles section of America, has a col- 
umn of The Pasadena Playgoer, a 
good-sized local program book, in 
which to popularize the organ and its 
player; we fill the rest of this column 
with quotations from his page: 

Manual—F rom the French, melee, 
meaning to fight with the hands. 

Pedals—A group of boards for 
exercising the feet, may be used in 
playing. 

Stop—Usually at eleven  o’clock 

. mm. 

Bellows—(noun) does not refer to 
organ tone. 

Blower—See press agent. 

Organ Solo—A gasp between two 
pictures. 

Is there a home for indignant or- 
ganists ? You know what I mean. 

Yes, I think I know what you mean. 
L. A. county maintains a home near 
Downey, another at Norwalk. 
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Critiques 


MR. BIGGS IN TOWN HALL 


|—p~—y_| EAL and genuine liking for 
ig his music put across as 
marked a success in the ex- 
ceedingly taxing Town Hall 
appearance in New York as 
any man could wish — this 
for Mr. Richard Keys Biggs 
in his debut in 1924. His program, 
already published, was a compromise 
between an organist’s program and 
the public’s; he turned it into an 
artist’s program. 

The features that linger in my mem- 
ory (now more than a month since the 
recital) are: poise of a reassuring em- 
phasis; loveliness of color in occa- 
sional flashes; complete mastery of 
memory; and a graciousness and cor- 
diality of stage presence not to be 
easily surpassed. 

I do not recall anything of startling 
originality to record, nor anything to 
arouse more than passing criticism; 
the poise carried his tempos along very 
nicely, with no nervous hurry any- 
where, though I did not at the time 
agree with the speed of the Rogers 
Scuerzo nor the Widor Toccata. On 
the other hand if any player can do 
the Stebbins In Summer or the rather 
steady Bossi Prayer with better or 
even equal artistry I have yet to hear 
him, either at the console or at any 
other music instrument. I know Mr. 
Biggs personally and count him one 
of my friends; after the manner of 
human failings I should therefore be 
all the more alert to every possible 
opportunity for criticism. But he dis- 
armed me completely. His artistry 
and the genuineness of his program of 
music placed the whole affair on a 
plane higher than personalities and 


established his title to considerably 
greater than the average rank of 
artist. It was his supreme poise and 
honest enjoyment of his own music 
that did it. Hundreds of men can go 
into Town Hall and play excellent and 
difficult programs, doing many things 
with fine skill; few there be who can 
go into Town Hall and actually enjoy 
playing a program of organ music for 
the music itself. 

The audience caught the spirit and 
enjoyed it too, giving applause of un- 
usual vigor. The tiresome Franck 
B-flat FINALE was almost made attrac- 
tive; the Bossi was raised to highest 
emotional content; I do not care any- 
thing about the rest of the program, 
when an artist does things like this. 

Mr. Bigg’s technic is much cleaner 
than of some years ago, and leaves 
little to be desired; his pedaling is oc- 
casionally so vigorous as to be noisy; 
his memory work is faultless; his 
registration is sometimes superb, some- 
times commonplace—I have heard but 
one Bach Fucue played to my regis- 
trational satisfaction; his personality 
wins. Among the players of the world 
he ranks high, but being an American 
he will have a difficult road. Those 
who want good honest playing, with 
oceasional highlights of remarkable 
beauty, fine workmanship, and the 
personality of a man who makes music 
because he likes it so thoroughly him- 
self, will miss something if they do not 
hear him in recital. In New York it 
is the same old story: every organist 
thinks he or she plays the organ so 
well that nothing can be learned from 
any other. I hope it is not thus in 
other cities. 

—T. Scorr BuHRMAN 


MR. FARNAM IN TOWN HALL 


THERE are players who electrify 
with their brilliance and dash. Others 
dignify their art with a solidity of 
style and musicianly restraint. That 





happy balance of all the elements of 
artistic performance which character- 
izes Mr. Farnam’s work bespeaks the 
real genius among interpretative 
artists. 

As we listened to this recital there 
was always apparent—in addition to 
the proverbial perfection of his note 
playing, his facility in registration and 
the cleanness of his phrasing—what 
we might term the architectural qual- 
ity. It was a splendid exposition of 
that rare art of revealing unmistabably 
to the audience the formal content of 
the composition. The fame of Mr. 
Farnam as a colorist has been justified, 
but too little has been said about this 
application of tonal resources to the 
architectural scheme of the music. 

In the recital under consideration 
there was constantly the evidence of 
extreme preparation. Technically, the 
constant shifts of hand and freeing of 
a foot by substitution anticipated the 
approaching note or passage. As a 
model in playing form we know of no 
superior on any instrument. The hand 
position is maintained on the manv- 
als. The pedalling is always smooth 
and silent, the feet gliding over the 
tops of the pedals with certainty and 
utmost freedom. Mr. Farnam never 
hesitates to make the most unconven- 
tional and daring leap with one foot, 
however, when the musical exigencies 
demand the use of a crescendo pedal. 

Registration again showed the care 
and thought in preparation which was 
noticed in the technical details. Stops 
were changed on idle manuals far in 
advance of their use. The pistons 
were not depended upon for many of 
the alterations. Between phrases and 
at rests, often like a flash, a hand 
would reach out and draw or retire a 
stop often with almost impreceptible 
difference in timbre. Two concrete ex- 
amples are typical of the detail work 
in this respect. During the Barnes 
FINALE the end of a phrase gives him 
a half beat in the left hand on the 
Solo to push a piston, in preparation 
for future use of that manual, and to 
descend to the Great with an octave 
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stretch. In learning to make these 
two extremely quick moves, Mr. Far- 
nam, in very slow tempo, pushed the 
piston with his thumb exactly on the 
second half of the beat, then leaped 
down to the Great for the octave just 
at the beginning of the following beat. 
By accelerating the tempo gradually he 
was able to manage with ease and 
sureness a most ticklish situation. 
During the Bach Vivace the pedal 
couplers were removed for an organ 
point furnishing an unobtrusive but 
firm bass for the texture of the two 
parts moving above. A simple but 
effective change indicative of the 
player’s fine discrimination. 

One of Mr. Farnam’s favorite means 
to color is his use of super couplers. 
He prefers them to two-foot stops 
usually because of the added brilliance 
in effect. The Widor ScHERzo in this 
recital gained much of its sparkle 
through this medium. 

’ The program offered a_ sufficient 
number of novelties, with no neglect 
of native creative talent. These were 
well balanced with the older and better 
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known works. Max Reger, for once, 
became tremendously alive and really 
interesting. Here is a composer of 
undoubted talent whose compositions 
must be discreetly culled for gems. 
The Fanrasia is based on a wonderful 
choral and treated skillfully with an 
ever increasing interest in the fugue. 
The culmination of fugal development 
against the choral theme (ff) was truly 
thrilling. 

An evidence of Mr. Farnam’s com- 
mand of appropriate color was the 
tremendous appeal of the Kerg-Elert 
PasreL. Impressionistic and full of 
dissonance, this work brought an en- 
thusiastie response on the part of the 
audience, which requested a repetition 
at the close of the program. 

The remaining numbers were piayed 
with the distinction expected. The 
performance of the Mulet Toccata 
was especially fine. Added to the pro- 
gram were the Boellmann Ronpr 
FRANCAISE and the Bach A minor 
FuGve. 

—Row.anp W. DunHAM 


from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 





HAVE enjoyed playing the 
CHIDDINGFOLD Pieces for 
organ by Thomas F. Dun- 
hill. These three _ short 
pieces of three pages each 
are published under one 
eover by Stainer and Bell 

and are well worth getting. Number 

one, CANTICUM FipE!, makes an ideal 
service prelude or offertory. Number 
two, THE Warrior’s DAUGHTER, has 
this program note: “Brunna, the 

British Chieftain’s aged daughter, a 

slave to the Saxons, has discovered a 

Field of Gold. She delivers up the 

treasure to the Franklin, is granted 

freedom, and carried aloft in triumph 
upon the shield of her warrior father.” 

Number three, THE Vision oF RICH- 

ARD Pryto, has also an interesting 

program note. 

With such program notes they 
should make good recital material and 
I say again I like them muchly. 

From the same publisher there is a 
Scuerzo Fantasia by A. T. Lee 
Ashton. Rather a jolly piece of writ- 
ing suitable for recital or pictures. 

From Augeners there comes some 
excellent music by George Oldroyd, 
a London organist of whom I am sure 
we shall hear a great deal. Of the 
four pieces published so far the PHAN- 
TASY-PRELUDE AND ‘CHORALE is the 
most interesting; there is not a dull 
bar in its eleven pages, and with its 
stunning ending it is certain to become 











a popular recital number; for a fes- 
tival service I know of no finer piece 
of modern music. For the church or- 
ganist his THREE Hymn-Tune Mept- 
TATIONS are invaluable; they are real 
service music that the congregation can 
understand; I have played them time 
and time again and they wear well. 

The cther two numbers are A 
CANTICLE and LuNE DE MIEL, the first 
a fine service piece, and the latter a 
jolly wedding number. 

From the well known Dutch com- 
poser Jac. Bonset there is Srx Pieces 
FOR ORGAN. The titles are PRELUDE 
Festivo, RoMANCE, MELODIE ORIEN- 
TAL, CORTEGE, ‘CARILLON, FANTASIE. 
I confess that while I have all of them, 
interesting in a way, there is some- 
thing about them that I don’t quite 
like; at the same time I have found 
a number of people who do like them; 
the last number always goes well, for 
the laymon can follow the tune. 

From France I have a few numbers 
published by the Art Catholique, the 
best of them being a PiEce JUBILAIRE 
by E. Gigout. It is Gigout at his 
best and deserves to be heard in 
America. It is in the form of a Pre- 
lude and Fugue, the prelude being for 
the manuals alone, and the fugue work- 
ing up to a fine climax. It is of only 
moderate difficulty and is suitable for 
ehurch or recital. 

The Marcu RELIGIEUSE by Eugene 
Micha I don’t care for, at the same 
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time it is more interesting than the 
INTERLUDES by J. Civil Y. Castellui; 
they may be good “fillers in” for the 
Roman Catholic service but I am glad 
I don’t have to sit through them. 

More useful is the DEUxIEME SuITE 
BREVE POUR ORGUE by P. de Breville. 
Its five short movements cover twenty- 
four pages, the third and fifth move- 
ments being the best; the third makes 
a fine postlude and the fifth I have 
found suitable for recital use. I may 
say that this Suite is also arranged for 
harmonium and should sound very 
well. 

I have again been asked to recom- 
mend some pieces for harmonium and 
would suggest that those wanting such 
music get copies of La Petite Maitrise, 
a magazine published in Paris; six 
issues are devoted to organ and six 
to song. I have a number of copies 
and the pieces for harmonium are 
very attractive, the majority are of 
moderate difficulty and at the same 
time are good music that no one need 
be ashamed to play. 

A fine arrangement of the OTHEL- 
LO orchestral suite of Coleridge-Tay- 
ler, by Herbert F. Ellingford, organ- 
ist of St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
has been published by Metzler of 
London. The suite consists of Dance, 
CHILDRENS INTERMEZZO, FUNERAL 
Marcu, THE WiutLtow Sone, Miti- 
TaRY Marcu. It would not be fair 
to say that it was Coleridge-Taylor 
at his best but it is attractive music 
and should prove very useful to the 
theater organist, especially the CurLp- 
RENS INTERMEZZO which is quite 
charming. A _ jolly little Toccatina 
in E-flat by Frederic H. Wood is 
published by Stainer and Bell. Of 
moderate difficulty and demanding 
only an ordinary organ it deserves to 
be heard often. 

Six BaGAaTELLEN by Paul Gerhardt 
are on the dry side; the only one of 
the set that I care for at all is the 
IDYLLE in book two. All six are quite 
modern in feeling and are not easy 
to play. 

More interesting are the same com- 
posers THREE STUDIES FOR THE Mop- 
ERN OrGAN. THE Canzone I like 
very much and it makes a good pre- 
Jude; Romance does not seem to hang 
together although it has a certain 
charm; INTERMEzzO PASTORALE is the 
best of the three, nine pages of real 
music that will grow on you. 

I have enjoyed playing Srx Lyric 
Pieces ror OrGAN by Paul Krause; 
they are of moderate difficulty and 
go well on a small organ; while more 
especially useful for the church or- 
ganist two or three of them would 
go well on a concert program. From 
the same composer there come twelve 
little picces with such titles as Im- 
PROVIZATION, PASTORALE, CANTILENE, 
ete.; each piece is two pages in length 
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and some of them are quite delightful ; 
of moderate difficulty, they make ideal 
service preludes. 

George Seifert’s Sonata in G Minor 
is an ultra-modern work of little in- 
terest to American organists; it is 
long and difficult, the middle move- 
ment, which is the more attractive of 
the three, is a theme and variations; 
the theme is as impossible as it can be; 
otherwise the movement shows the 
composer understands his business. 

Alfred Gernslick is represented by 
a PRELUDE AND FucGue in D minor 
and a set of short pieces which he 
calls Sea Pictures. The PRELUDE 
AND Fuave I do not care for at all, 
the subjects are dry and the work- 
ing out very academic. The Sra 
PictuRES are much more to my 
liking; they are short and simple in 
construction and quite easy to play. 

I know that organists as a gen- 
eral rule do not do very much read- 
ing but I would like to call attention 
to two books published by the Ox- 
ford University Press; they are The 
Scope of Musie by Perey C. Buck, 
and An Essay on the Bel Canto by 
Herman Klein. The first I have 


found especially interesting; the 
book is really the lectures delivered 
by Dr. Buck in the Glasgow Univer- 
sity in 1923. It is a book that 
should be in tthe library of every 
musician. The Klein book, while of 
greater interest to singers, is full of 
good stuff and the more we read of 
this sort of book, the broader be- 
comes our musicianship. 

While on this subject I wonder 
how many organists have thought it 
worth their while to investigate the 
wonderful edition of Tudor Churen 
Music that is being published for the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust by 
the Oxford University Press. It is 
a wonderful undertaking and a 
worthy monument to the priceless 
heritage of English Church Music. 
So far three volumes have been pub- 
lished, each volume contains some 
200 pages of music with historical 
notes;; one could fill a complete issue 
of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST talking 
about each volume, so I can only sug- 
gest that you save your pennies and 
investigate for yourself. I might 
add that the price is $12. a volume. 


Points and Viewpoints 
In Which the Other Side of the Question is Given 


Further Consideration by Interested Readers 


EXAMINATIONS 
By Cart Paice Woop 

ON READING the able defense of 
the Guild examinations in the Sep- 
tember number I was surprised some- 
what by the statement that “figured 
bass still remains the only practical 
method whereby we can quickly in- 
dicate ordinary chords and their in- 
versions”. Also “in none of these 
(recent text-books on harmony) has 
any practical substitute been suggest- 
ed.” Leaving the question of exam- 
inations, allow me to say, first, that 
I consider figured bass both a clumsy 
way of indicating inversions and a 
poor way of teaching harmony, and 
secondly, that I have seen several 
good substitutes not only suggested 
but adopted, and in so many books 
that I do not venture to name the 
originator of any of them. 

The proper object of harmony 
study is to acquire a discriminating 
sense of chord values and skill in 
their manipulation. Without the 
former the latter is a barren gain. 
Figured bass says in effect: “It’s no 
use. We can’t teach the student to 
put the right chord in the right 
place. Instead we will give him all 
the bass notes and a set of figures 
under each one, from which he can 
count up on his fingers and write 
in the right notes to make the beau- 


tiful (?) chord successions we have 
thought of for him.” 

If in spite of this system a student 
continues (or begins) to think a little 
musically (there is little enough in- 
centive for it) he gradually ignores 
the fascinating game of finger count- 
ing and translates each number 
puzzle into a _ definite mental 
image of some chord form or inver- 
sion. The advantage of other systems 
of marking lies in stimulating this 
progress rather than retarding it, and 
in further suggesting constantly the 
place of each chord in the tonality. 
For example, if we wish to inspire 
our student with burning thoughts of 
a dominant seventh chord in its first 
inversion, why cool his ardor by con- 
fronting him with a bass note chap- 
eroned by the unromantic figures 
6-5-3? Is not a simple V:, or, as 
some would have it, Ve, a broader hint? 
The subscript 1, 2, and 3, for first, 
second, and third inversions, with the 
root numeral, convey the message 
fairly directly, at the same time 
leaving at least a little to the imagin- 
ation. 

If we must give the bass notes, 
the root numeral is sufficient to in- 
dicate the chord, since the inversion 
is already determined. Personally I 
prefer not giving basses until they 
ean be given unfigured, when they 


furnish a valuable exercise for every 
musical faculty the student (the 
teacher also) may possess. It is gen- 
erally admitted that a good bass is 
a sine qua non of harmony, but why 
make the student a present of all 
his basses, when he can by harmo- 
nizing melodies learn to roll his own ? 


Prescribed chord progressions can 
be practised without basses, by means 
of the symbols suggested above, or 
by a system I consider still better. 
The essential thing about an inversion 
to be indicated is not that it happens 
to be the second or the first inver- 
sion, nor that certain intervals with 
the bass result, but rather that a par- 
ticular member of the chord is serv- 
ing as bass, and the system I refer 
to goes right to the point. If a dom- 
inant seventh chord is to have its 
fifth in the bass, Vs7 is almost as good 
as a picture of it, and so with the 
other chords and inversions. As I 
said above, I do not know who or- 
iginated this system of symbols, but 
I am indebted to Miss Carolyn Alchin 
for its use. It is what I should call 
“a practical substitute for figured 
bass”, and I believe anyone can be- 
come accustomed to its use in a few 
minutes, while the beginner “eats it 
up”, because, being unprejudiced, it 
appeals to his musical sense as well 
as his common sense. A student who 
has used only this system is usually 
amused as well as amazed when he 
encounters figured bass. 


Returning now to the examinations 
for a moment, Dr. Stewart thinks ear 
tests have little practical value. They 
“impose an additional burden upon 
candidates already fully occupied with 
other and more important matters’. 
Now if there is any more important 
business for a music student than 
training his ear to be finely sensitive 
to melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic 
tone-relations, we ought to be told 
what it is. It would seem that the 
only practicable way of testing his ear 
is to dictate passages for him to write 
down as accurately as he can. The 
sad part is that these tests have to 
be made so simple as compared to 
the musie he is apparently expected 
to play and even compose. 


We have a somewhat comparable 
situation in the teaching of modern 
languages when a student can read 
page after page with ease and com- 
pose stilted sentences in the foreign 
tongue, but can understand scarcely 
a word of it spoken to him, much less 
make reply. These days however are 
passing, I am confident, and not only 
in harmony study, but in all branches 
of music education, beginning with 
the youngest children, more and more 
emphasis is being laid on the train- 
ing of the ear to be the seat of the 
musical conscience. 
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SOME SERIOUS THOUGHTS 

By Herman F. SIEWERT 
THE Unit versus Straight seems to 
have remained out of print for some 
time now. I have many times wished 
to give some impressions gained from 
some organs I learned to know in 
Chicago. 

Until last summer the thought of 
ever playing a Unit instilled in me a 
feeling of dread; and yet a fascin- 
ation, and determination to some day 
learn more about this type of instru- 
ment. The Second Touch at the out- 
set had me scared! I want to say 
now that I believe that no theater or- 
gan is properly equipped without this 
adjunct on one or two manuals, 
regardless whether the organ is Unit 
or Straight. Although one can, if 
clever, on an ordinary organ imitate 
this style of playing, it is absolutely 
impossible to “put over” the orches- 
tral effect obtainable with the use of 
Double Touch. 

And the Pizzicato coupled! How 
many organists not playing Units 
have any idea of the effective ways 
this can be used in picture work! 

Regarding the unit system itself, I 
agree with many others in that the 
future theater organ will be 2 
modified Unit. Let me give just one 
illustration of what I mean by modi- 
fication. On an organ of say fifteen 
registers, there will be perhaps 20 
pedal stops of 16’, 8’ and 4’ pitch. 
Instead of all this cumbersome array 
of 8’ and 4’ stops, why not have the 
usual manual to pedal couplers? 

One often hears from Straight or- 
ganists this criticism regarding medi- 
um sized or small Units: the voicing 
is coarse and rough. Regardless of 
its voicing, I wonder if this effect 
isn’t often heightened by too much 
Twelfth and Tierce. Taken as they 
usually are from the Stopped Flute 
or soft String, they are entirely too 
penetrating for any but full or forte 
organ. Why not from a Dulciana take 
these different mixture pitches, which 
in soft combinations ean give lovely 
effects. Few organs indeed have on 
them the beauty of a 4’ Dulciana to 
use in combination with a Melodia and 
8’ Dulciana. 

That a Unit need not be rough, is 
attested by many of the fine installa- 
tions of big instruments; among them 
that in the Convent Garden in Chicago, 
on which I had the pleasure of substi- 
tuting for a while this last summer. 
While this organ is superceded in size 
by the one in the Chicago theater, and 
is not kept in as perfect condition as 
should be, it still remains in my esti- 
mation a fine example of the Hope- 
Jones principles. . 

On most of the organs I am familiar 
with, I have felt the need in addition 
to the Tibia Clausa of a large open 
flute, which could be extended into the 
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Pedals as a 16’ Open Diapason, pref- 
erably of slender scale. And why not 
also in organs of sufficient size, a neu- 
tral toned accompanying stop such as 
a Gemshorn ? Strings and Flutes all 
the time, whether alone or in combi- 
nations, do get mighty monotonous. 
In swinging away from the softer 
stops of the church organ, haven’t we 
swung too far ? 

I’d like also to endorse Mr. Far-- 
nam’s “It never deceives me” declar- 
ation against the pedal Resultant 32’ 
or Quint. It seems to me that any 
organ, Unit or Straight, whose size 
indicates the need of the imitation, is 
worthy of the real thing a Contra 
Bourdon. 

TO “Hi,” 
THE Editor has received a communi- 
eation for this column signed by 
“AH.H.H.” an unknown friend. Arti- 
cles and communications are printed 
in these columns anonymously only 
at the writer’s request and the Editor’s 
option; they cannot be so printed when 
they are submitted anonymously and 
when, as in the present instance, their 
text is anything other than humorous 
or harmlessly witty. If “H.H.H.” 
will make himself or herself known, 
the communication will be printed 
anonymously as requested. 


Recital Programs 


THE * indicates that the player gave 
the builder the credit of mention on 
the recital program—a courtesy every 
player demands for himself. If cir- 
cumstances make it advisable, these 
eolumns shall adopt the practise of 
not including any organist in two con- 
secutive issues; the Editors hope this 
will; however, not influence any reci- 
talists to neglect sending their pro- 
grams. Recitalists may hold their 
programs and mail them all together 
in one envelope, third class postage, 
to reach our office on the 20th of each 
month. 

SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw YorK 
Sonatas from 15 Programs 

Borowski — Son. 1 

Rogers — Son. 3 

Thayer — Son. 5 

Rheinberger — Pastoral Sonata 
Guilmant — Son. 5 
Mendelssohn — Son. f-m 
Wolstenholme — Son. a la Handel 
Boellman — Suite Gothique 
Handel -- Concerto C-m 
Borowski — Suite E-m 

Yon — Concerto Gregoriano 
Maquaire — Son. 1 

Guilmant — Son. 1 


- Handel — Concerto C-m 


Widor — Son. 6 
JOHN CONNELL 


Town Hatt—JoHANNESBURG, S. A. 
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American Composers 
Andrews — Son. c-m 
Flagler — Variations on American 
Air 
Baldwin — At Evening 
Diggle — Paean of Praise 
James — Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Kreiser — Concert Caprice 
Children’s Program 
Hollins — Morceau de Concert 
Gounod — Funeral March Marionette 
Ketelbey — In Monastery Garden 
Lux — Fantasia O Sanctissima 
EDWIN GRASSE 
AvUDITORIUM—PorTLAND, ME. 
Guilmant — Allegro (Son. 1) 
Russell —Bells of St. Anne 
Grasse — Serenade A 
Turnbull — Victory March 
Beethoven — Andante (Son. 5) 
Wagner — Tannhauser Overture 
Grasse — Toccata (Son. 2) 
Turnbull — Twilight 
WM. JOHN HALL 
TEMPLE IsraeL—St. Louis, Mo. - 
Mendelssohn — Son. 4 
Rimsky-Korsakoff — Hymn to Sun 
Wagner — Meistersinger March 


_ Bubeck — Meditation 


Saint-Saens — Swan 
Torjussen — Dreams 
JOHN HERMANN LOUD 
AUDITORIUM—PorTLAND, ME. 
Ferrata — Nocturne 
Dickinson — Intermezzo (Storm 
King) 
Stoughton — Pool of Pirene 
Cole — Fantasie Son. 
Rogers — Son. 4 
McKinley — Cantilena 
Kinder — Concert Overture 
Foote — Andantino espressivo 
Nevin — Rural Sketches 
Miller — Nocturne 
Swinnen — Chinoiserie 
Bartlett — Toccata E 
Russell — Bells St. Anne 
Barnes — Son. 1 
Shelley — Fanfare d’Orgue 
*ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
First M. E.—Campen, N. J. 
Borowski — Son. 1 
Dethier — The Brook 
Russell — Bells of St. Anne 
Marguerite Maitland — Canzonetta 
Mendelssohn — Spinning Song 
MORMON TABERNACLE 
Sart Lake City, Uran 
Messrs. Asper, Cannon, Kimball, and 
Schreiner 
Thomas — Mignon Gavotte 
Kinder — In Moonlight 
Boellmann — Suite Gothique 
Beethoven — Allegretto Scherzando 
Liszt — Liebestraum 
Rogers — Offertoire 
Bossi — Grand Choeur 
Frysinger — Supplication 
Coleridge-Taylor — Caprice Nanette 
JAMES EMORY SCHEIRER 
Sr. Paut’s M. E.—Cotumsvs, Ga. 
Dedication Program 
Elgar — Pomp and Circumstance 
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Beethoven — Adagio 

Mozart — Menuett 

Bach — Aria 

Widor — Son. 5 

Drdla — Serenade 

Godard — Berceuse (Jocelyn) 
Parker — Impromptu 


Rogers — Intermezzo 
Wolstenholme — Caprice 
Mozart — Romanza 


Meyerbeer — Prophet March 
WILLIAM H. OETTING 
SixtH UniTep Press.—PITTSBURGH 
Bach Program 

Toceata, Adagio and Fugue C 
Sonata | E-f 
My heart is fixed 
Gavotte B-m (Second violin sonata) 
Prelude and Fugue D 

*HENRY F. SEIBERT 
Trinity LuTHERAN—NEW ROCHELLE, 

N; Y. 

Dedicating new Austin 
Yon — Sonata Cromatica 
Kinder — At Evening 
Nevin -—- Will o’the Wisp 
Mendelssohn — March of Priests 
Bach — Liebster Jesu 
Brahms — Es ist ein Reis 
Kinder — Caprice 


Mendelssohn — Allegro Vivace 
(Son. 1) 
Franck — Piece Heroique 


Handel — Xerxes Largo 
Mansfield — Concert Scherzo F 
Schubert — Ave Maria 
Boex — Marche Champetre 
Yon — Second Concert Study 

H. MATTHIAS TURTON 

CentraL M. E.—Derroit, Micu. 
Full Program 
Harwood — Paean 
Hoyte — Scherzo B-f 
Bach — Fugue A-m 
Bonnet — Ariel. Elfes. Printemps. 
Barnes — Scherzo C-m 
Fricker — Concert Overture C-m 
Dandrieu — Musette 
Improvisation 
Vierne — Allegro (Son. 2) 
WALTER WISMAR 
Sr. CHarues, Mo. 

faulkes — Concert Prelude 


Brown — Contrasts 
Spark — Jerusalem the Golden 
Schminke — March Russe 


MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 
ResuMES CONCERT ACTIVITIES WITH 
REXEWED Vicor UNDER NEw 
MANAGEMENT 
MR. BIGGS, an American-born or- 
ganist who served in France in the 
War, took to himself a French bride 
and a great affection for all France, 
without losing his level-headed Amer- 
icanism in the least, has at last gotten 
his choir work in the beautiful Queen 


of All Saints Cathedral Chapel, 
Brooklyn, sufficiently established to 
devote himself again to his prime ob- 
jective—the organ recital. He went 
into Town Hall, New York, with an 


official New York debut this season 
and came out with an unusual success. 

Mr. Biggs has played for the various 
Guild Chapters in Baltimore, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los An- 
zgeles, and St. Louis, and in almost 
every section of America. His first 
prominence came while engaged in the 
West, and he decided to migrate to 
New York, finding an opening first in 
the suburbs; his progress was rapid 
and he soon found an opening in 
Brooklyn, which proved to be but a 
stepping stone, for his recitals there 
proved his ability and provided a 
larger field for him; but again he was 
lead up another step, and now presides 
over the musie of what is eventually 
to become the Catholic Cathedral of 
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MR. RICHARD KEYS BIGGS 


Brooklyn. Only the Queen of A'l 
Saints Chapel is finished; the Cathe- 
dral foundation is laid but no super- 
structure is likely to be begun for some 
years. The Chapel is, however, a 
beautiful and pretentious building, in 
fact, one of the largest and most at- 
tractive in Brooklyn. 

Mr. Biggs’ manager is Mr. Georges 
de Lisle. 

MRS. J. H. CASSIDY, Dallas, 
Tex., opened the new 2-m Hillgreen- 
Lane organ in St. John’s Church, 
Waco, Tex., to an audience of 2,500; 
a return engagement was asked and 
the same experience repeated. In the 
same week Mrs. Cassidy played a re- 
cital in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Corpus Christie, Tex., and also re- 
ceived a return engagement. In No- 
vember Mrs. Cassidy opened the organ 
in the First Baptist Church. In Jan- 
uary the new organ in the MeFarlin 














Memorial Church, Oklahoma, was 
opened by Mrs. Cassidy. 
Bonnet—Variations de Concert 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Bach—Tocecata & Frigne Dominos 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Wolstenholme—Allegretto 
Elgar—Military March 
Dickinson—Reverie 
Cadman—Memories 
Rogers—Finale from Suite 


MR. HARRY EDWARD MUELLER 
GrovE Park Inn ReciTats REFLECT 
TASTE OF THE INTERESTED PUBLIC 
TWO recitals a day are the record for 
Asheville’s beautiful and famous 
tourist resort, with request selections 
prominently placed on every program. 
The various sections of America 
reflect different tastes; according 
to Mr. Mueller the New England- 
ers know organ music better 
than any other peoples, while 
the dwellers in large cities call 
for opera and symphony ex- 
cerpts, southerners like songs, 
and the westerners like anything 
melodious. “I should like to 
say that it is a delightful exper- 
ience to play for an audience 
that listens only for pure pleas- 
ure and not in a critical mood.” 
Herewith are two representative 

programs : 

Tchaikowsky--Andante (Sym. 6) 

Zamecnik—Wooing Hour 

Nevin—Oh That We Two Were 
Maying 

Russell—Belles of St. Anne 

3 Piano Solos 

Maitland—Coneert Overture 

Bond—Perfect Day 

Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 

Raff—Cavatina 

Meale—Kammenoi Ostrow 

3 Piano Solos 

Schubert—First Movement Un- 
finished Sym. 

St. Clair—At Eventide 


CONSERVATORIES AND 
TEACHERS 
Van Dusen APPOINTMENTS—COLLEGE 
oF Emporia ACTIVITIES—AND 
Sout AFRICA 
MR. VAN DUSEN of the American 
Conservatory has accumulated a re- 
markable list of appointments for his 
pupils through the opening months of 
the present season: Wausau Theater, 
Wausau, Wis., Mr. Stanley Anstett; 
Burke Theater, Kenosha, Wis., Mr. 
Harold Cobb; Covenant Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Mr. Paul Esterly; 
Ist M. E. Church, Ravenswood, Mrs. 
Florence Campbell; Lubliver and 
Trenz Theater, Chicago, Mrs. Gertrude 
Baily; Michigan Theater, Chicago, 
Mrs. H. Strong; Jefferson . Park 
Presby. Church, Chicago, Mr. Earl 
Ivey; Hyde Park Baptist Church, 
Chicago, Mr. Frederick Mariott; Miss. 
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Emily Roberts, Englewood M. E.; Mr. 
Whelmer Byrne, 9th Church of Christ ; 
Mrs. E. C. Pires, Western Ave. M. E.; 
Mr. Paul Esterly, Covenant Baptist; 
Mr. Edgar Lundberg, Calvary Luther- 
an; Mrs. Florence Campbell, Calvary 
Presby.; Mr. Earl Ivey, Jefferson 
Park Presby.; Miss Lucile Ross, Gar- 
field Park M. E.; Miss: Kathleen 
Grant, Englewood Church of Christ; 
all in Chicago. Miss Beatrice Kart, 
Ist Baptist, Kenosha, Wis.; Mr. 
Harold Cobb, Burke Theater, Kenosha, 
Wis.; Mr. George Ceiga, Capitol 
Theater, Whiting, Ind., and Mr. Theo. 
Campbell, Prarie Theater, Chicago. 
Mr. Van Dusen was the organist for 
two lecture-recitals, one at Kidsten 
Memorial Hall, La Grange, IIl., Nov. 
16, and the other at the 14th Church of 
Christ, Chicago, Nov. 17. 

Mr. Edward Eigenschenk, pupil of 
and assistant to Mr. Van Dusen, won 
the contest for young Chicago mu- 
sicians, held by the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians, and appeared as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony in Or- 
chestral Hall concert, playing the 
Guilmant D minor Concerto. 


AMERICAN ORGAN PLAYERS 
CLUB 


PrersonAL ACTIVITIES OF VARIOUS 
MEMBERS BRIEFLY RECORDED 


D. EDGAR CROZIER gave Mozart’s 
Twelfth Mass complete at Calvary 
Pres. Church, on Jan. 4th with the in- 
strumental aid of 24 members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Harry A. Sykes gave, at his month- 
ly recital in Trinity Church, Lancas- 
ter, the following numbers: Finlandia, 
Sibelius; Holy Night, Harker; Christ- 
us Resurexit, Ravello; Marche Russe, 
Schmincke; Sonata Romantica, Yon; 
= Dance of the Flutes, Tschaikow- 
sky. 

Wm. T. Timmings and Fred S. 
Smith played a joint recital for the 
Lancaster Chapter of Organists on 
Jan. 12th at the Presbyterian Church. 

Strawbridge & Clothier have offered 
a prize for original composition on 
an original theme, which can be se- 
cured by communicating with 801 
Market St. in care of Dr. H. S. Tiby. 
Contest closes on Feb. 10th and the 
judges are Henry S. Fry, Rollo F. 
Maitland, and N. Lindsay Norden. 

It was necessary to postpone the 
initial appearance of Enrico Bossi, the 
Italian organist, from Dec. 29th, when 
he was to play at Wanamaker’s, Phila., 
until a later date. The maestro de- 
veloped an aural abscess shortly after 
his arrival in this country. 

T. Edgar Shields of Bethleham, Pa., 
officiated at the organ in St. Peters 
Church, when Bach’s Christmas Ora- 
torio was sung on Dee. 21st, under the 
direction of Harold W. Gilbert. 

—J. M’E. Warp 
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MR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


Van Dusen pupil who won the prize that 
entitled him to play with the Chicago Or- 
chestra 


PHILADELPHIA FRATERNITY 
OF THEATER ORGANISTS 
DEC. 13th Meeting was called to or- 
der at 1:10 a.m. at Hotel Normandie 
after the midnight supper served 
at 12. Current business transactions 
included a motion to the effect that 
when a member of the Pfoto sccures 
a position through the Employment 
Bureau of that Fraternity he contrib- 
ute $5.00 to the Relief Fund from 
his first week’s salary in his new po- 
sition. Provision was also made for an 
honorarium to be given to the Sexton 
of the Church of the Incarnation 
where the Pfoto holds its meeting 
frequently. Various other matters 
dealing with financial affairs in a bus- 
iness-like way were attended at this 
meeting, and some of the usual run 
of difficulties between managers and 
organists were adjusted satisfactorily 

to all. —Wm E. B. Murpuy 


WOMEN ORGAN PLAYERS CLUB 
Boston WOMEN ORGANIZE FOR A 
DEFINITE PuRPOSE AND BEGIN A 
PROMISING CAREER OF 
PRACTICAL USEFULNESS 
DECEMBER 9th the Club met for a 
Luncheon at Cook’s famous restaurant. 
It was a pleasant social hour in which 
the members had opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted. This Lunch- 
eon was arranged by Myra Pond 
Hemenway, Vice-President of the 

Club. 

On December 16th the Regular 
Monthly meeting was held at the 
Estey Organ Studio. Edith Lang, 
President, presided at this meeting. 
After the business of the day was 
disposed of the following program was 
enjoyed: 
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Alma Florence Campbell at the or- 
gan played a group of four numbers, 
preceding same with a very interesting 
description of each composition: Al- 
legro Pomposo, from Sonata in D 
Minor, John E. West; At Dawn, Gor- 
don Balch Nevin; Twilight Memories, 
Nevin; Night, Cyril Jenkins. 

Mina G. del Castillio, Chairman of 
the State Federation Musie Depart- 
ment, read a most instructive and 
enjoyable Paper on Musie and the 
Photoplay. 

Angie Merritt Faunce, F.A.G.O., 
played Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, J. S. Bach. 

Clarence H. Briggs, one of the De- 
partment Managers of the Estey 
Organ Company, gave a most inter- 
esting talk and demonstration of the 
possibilities of the small organ. The 
members had the privilege of going 
inside the instrument, seeing the 
mechanism perform its duties, and at 
the same time listening to Mr. Briggs’ 
most instructive description of the 
interior of the instrument. 

Our President, Miss Edith Lang, 
then talked to us on what she calls 
“Our Slogan.” 

In substance the following is how 
she worded it: 

We are just in the process of be- 
coming a member of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
To do this we must have an ideal, a 
definite, constructive purpose, instead 
of the usual, selfish, technical aims 
of the ordinary musie club. 

When I sent out the first cards for 
this Club I wrote something like this 
on them: “The objects of this club: to 
arouse ambition, to better working 
conditions and to help in obtaining 
positions.” These were the practical 
objects I had in mind. The next thing 
in order is how to accomplish them. 

So the other night, instead of get- 
ting my necessary eight hours, I kept 
thinking over and over, what quality 
has the organ that no other instrument 
possesses ? Every one concedes that 
the organ is the king of instruments. 
This isn’t saying much since kings are 
ponderous and expensive affairs, as 
well as usually collossal bores. 

Then all of a sudden I happened 
to think — the Organ makes people 
happy! I know this from my own 
experience. Why then shouldn’t we 
call the organ the Instrument of Good 
Cheer! Surely nothing is more com- 
mendable than to make people happy. 
When they are happy they usually 
are good. So that if we can make 
them happy we are actually doing 
social service work with our chosen 
instrument. 

No other instrument can accomp- 
lish this like the organ because no 
other instrument, excepting the piano, 


‘is complete in itself. The piano can 


become very monotonous. But the 
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modern organ is all instruments com- 
bined in one. 

I know that the organ is sorely 
handicapped as a dispenser of hap- 
piness by the fact that it has al- 
ways been associated with religion 
and the atmosphere of _ retribution, 
penance, punishment and _ the per- 
petual scramble to escape hell-fire and 
eternal damnation. 

Happily, we are coming more and 
more to believe that God is Love, that 
his laws are fair and just and that 
if you break a natural law you fair 
just the same as in the realm of chem- 
istry, you get your punishment mighty 
quick, HERE and now! 

Even Billy Sunday, than whom 
there is no better mob-psychycologist 
in the world, realizes that “Bright- 
en the corner where you are” is the 
new philosophy, in place of that of a 
couple of decades ago “O that will 
be Giory for Mr” I should worry 
about the other fellow.) So then 
what are the ultimate objects of this 
Club? To cultivate a social and al- 
truistie spirit among its members. 
This means arousing ambition by 
hearing each other play, helping each 
other in obtaining positions, etc. 

Then there is the opportunity for 
community work. There should be an 
organ in every high school, hall, or 
town hall; in other words, a secular 
organ not circumscribed with religious 
restrictions, an instrument that will be 
the civie center of the town, for it is 
an indisputable fact that music is the 
greatest known medium for promoting 
understanding between people and 
groups. » 

There is the opportunity for Ameri- 
eanization work through community 
singing, such as they are doing at the 
Laneaster Theater where Mrs. Sally 
Frise plays. 

If the organist can become a con- 
structive factor in the town, that or- 
ganist’s working conditions are bound 
to be bettered. People always will 
pay for what they want. 

The trouble heretofore has been that 
the organist has always tried to sell 
the public what the organist thought 
the public ought to want. This does 
not pay. If you work in a shop you 
may succeed in selling a customer 
something said customer does not 
want, but if you do, the customer will 
hate you ever after. To sum up, let’s 
make this Club a club with a message, 
a message of Good Cheer. 

Let’s have it said that every time 
any organization hires somebody from 
the Women Organ Players Club to 
play for them they may be certain 
of obtaining an organist who will 
play artistically and well — who will 
play music suitable to her purpose; 
if in church, worshipful and reverent; 
if in concert, charming and entertain- 
ing, if in a class room or before a 
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MR. CHARLES RAYMOND CRONHAM 


The new Municipal Organist of Portland, Maine 


group of musical intellectuals, music 
of mechanical and intellectual inter- 
est; if in the theater, a combination 
of all. 

Study your audiences and your con- 
gregations and find out what they 
want and then give it to them. 

On December 20th in the afternoon 
the Club was invited to the Lancast- 
er Theater as guests of Mrs. Sallie 
Frise. There we were taken into a 
delightful Christmas atmosphere. We 
listened to the much loved Christmas 
carols sung by a very large chorus 
of children. — Zutvu Doane SANDERS. 

MR. CHARLES RAYMOND 
CRONHAM 
Gors TO PorTLAND, MAINE, TO BE- 
COME MUNICIPAL ORGANIST AND 
PrestpE OvER ONE OF OUR 
EarRLiest MUNICIPAL 
ORGANS 
MR. CHARLES RAYMOND CRON- 
HAM first attained fame in the East 
as the organist of Dartmouth, where 
his excellent programs gained wide 


approval for their enjoyable as well 
as educational features, for Mr. Cron- 
ham had not lost touch with the limit- 
ed appreciation of the public and made 
no effort to create a College of organ- 
ists at Dartmouth, bending his efforts 
instead to the creation of an army of 
genuine music lovers. His Dartmouth 
recitals won him the post of concert 
organist for Lake Placid Club, one of 
America’s great institutions of the all- 
year-round vacation world. His se- 
lection by the Music Commission of 
Portland reflects creditably on that 
body’s courage and musical insight— 
courage, for taking a native musician 
on merit alone; musical insight, for 
ability to judge merit so truly. We 
congratulate the city of Portland and 
wish Mr. Cronham the joy of minister- 
ing to the musical and esthetic enjoy- 
ment of multitudes while he brings the 
all too frequently incomprehensib'e and 
unenjoyable organ profession to their 
service in a way they can both under- 
stand and enjoy. 
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TRANSVAAL UNIVERSITY, Pre- 
toria, S. A., under the direction of Mr. 
John Connell, opened its season with 
an elaborate program of music and 
lectures aimed at a practical apprecia- 
tion of music—to create more con- 
sumers for the musician’s product 
rather than creating more musicians to 
offer their wares to a consumer-public 
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that does not exist. Dr. Alexander 
Russell of Princeton aims his Prince- 
ton courses at the same end. The 
teacher or conservatory that creates 
musicians merely helps crowd the mar- 
ket; that teacher or conservatory that 
creates consumer-public is the vital 
link and offers the solution for the 
present economic limitations of the 
professional music maker. 


Birmingham Silhouettes 
By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


Official Representative 


The Local Profession is Cordially Invited 
to take Full Advantage of the Opportunity 
our Special Representative affords to use 
the Press to Stimulate Local Professional 


MR. W. LAWRENCE METAYARDE, 
First Presbyterian organist and caril- 
lioner, had the assistance of the T. C. I. 
Male Chorus at a Sunday Evening 
Service. This chorus numbers fifty 
members, and since its organization 
over twenty years ago, has been under 
the direction of Stephen Allsop con- 
tinuously. 

Definite announcement of provision 
for a large concert organ in the new 
Pizitz Department Store has been 
made. This will be the largest store 
south of Philadelphia, and Mr. Pizitz 
did not hesitate in saying that the suc- 
eess of the Wanamaker organ in- 
fluenced the decision. 

Mr. M. V. Mulette, Pilcher repre- 


sentative of Memphis, spent a few 


days here in the interest of his Com- 


pany. 

Mr. H. S. Herman of the Moller 
forces passed through the city—re- 
porting the sale of a $30,000. Munic- 
ipal Organ to the Macon Auditorium. 

The new Moller organ recently com- 
pleted in the Scottish-Rite Auditorium 
at the Masonic Temple was formally 
placed in service during the November 
Re-Union. E. P. Holstein, as Ac- 
ecompanist of the Chorus, and your 
Birmingham Representative as organ 
soloist, were at the console. 

The Federated Clubs recently hon- 
ored Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley by list- 
ing his published compositions, ex- 
elusive of arrangements, in their sec- 
tion of the local press. The list in- 
cluded sacred and secular works, thirty 
in number. His latest work, “STREET 
Cries,” for four-part women’s chorus, 
is issued by J. Fischer & Bro. 

Mr. Sascha Jacobsen appeared in 
recital at Alabama College, Montevallo, 
on November 13th. Mrs. Edna Gockel 
Gussen, the well known pianist and 


organist of Birmingham, was an able 


and efficient accompanist. 
Mr. Josef Marino is a promising 
young organist aspirant. His recent 


Activity 


appearance for the Men’s Bible Class 
at the Southside Baptist Church, 
occasioned a notice in the local press, 
accompanied with a photograph. Mr. 
Marino is also pianist for the Phillips 
High School Orchestra and the Little 
Symphony. 

Mrs. Francis H. Ward, who before 
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her recent marriage was organist at 
the Independent Presbyterian Church, 
has returned from a lengthy European 
trip and reports many interesting ex- 
periences abroad. 

Miss Mattie McElderry, an eighteen- 
year-old blind negro organist, pre- 
sented her chorus in a program of 
negro-spirituals, at Gadsden on Nov. 
28th. The proceeds are to be used in 
extending her musical education. 

The Christmas season again—and 
THE MarcH oF THE Maa, with the 
sustained note again in numerous ren- 
ditions. Eugene Binder, erecting the 
Moller organ in the Masonic Temple, 
tells of an occasion where an organist 
used the number in an opening organ 
recital—sustaining the upper note 
with his pencil, as usual. The build- 
er of the organ, excitedly thinking it 
a cipher, rushed in and removed the 
offending pipes. Not to be outdone, 
the organist transposed a_half-tone, 
and continued as before; when a 
second time the pipes were removed. 
At the third tonality, the builder gave 
up, and remarked just as the close of 
the number was reached, “Oh! well, 
maybe they didn’t notice it anyway!” 


Boston’s Professional Record 


By HAROLD F. SCHWAB 
Official Representative 


THE 99th Publie Service of the New 
England Chapter was held Nov. 17th 
in the new edifice of the Wellesley 
Congregational Church. The service 
followed a modified order of Evening 
Prayer. The West service in E flat 
was sung under Thompsan Stone, 
and the chants, versicles, and responses 
gave evidence of much careful work 
with the forty volunteer choristers that 
constitute the Choir. 

John Herman Loud played the pre- 
lude, Franck’s Prece Herorgue; Al- 
fred Hamer, the offertory, the Apacio 
from Widor’s Sixth Sonata; and 
Albert Snow, the postlude, Bonnet’s 
DrUXIEME LEGENDE. 

The organ, a three-manual Skinner, 
was admirably displayed as a church 
instrument, though there was nothing 
in the service to “show it off” dis- 
tinctively as a solo instrument. 

The new 4-54-3083 Skinner in City 
Club Auditorium was formally opened 
by three events, on the evenings of 
Nov. 11th and 13th and the afternoon 
of Nov. 15th. The first took the form 
of a presentation-acceptance-dedication 
ceremony with some music on the organ 
and by the Glee Club the second was 


a demonstration of the organ’s pos- 
sibilities as a concert instrument both 
for accompanying and solo work; and 
the last was the accompaniment of 
the motion picture, “The Covered 
Wagon.” Wm. E. Zeuch was the or- 
ganist on the first two occasions and 
Lloyd G. del Castillo played for the 
picture. 

The organ is a memorial to club 
members who served in the world 
war. 

A most unique program of the ves- 
per series of recitals by Albert Snow 
of Emmanuel Church contained the 
Wiegl Fanraise, being a composition 
in the extreme modern vein that suc- 
ceeds in holding together and in be- 
ing beautiful as well as strange. 

The 2-14 Estey in the chapel of 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., was 
formally opened on the evening of 
Nov. 20th by a recital by your cor- 
respondent. This instrument is a 
gift of a public-spirited citizen of the 
village, a graduate of the Academy, 
who wishes to remain unmentioned. 
Mr. J. Dudley Hall is justly proud of 
this distinct addition to the equip- 
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ment of his music department in the 
Academy. The Estey Company has 
here again succeeded in making a 
small organ as imposing in ensemble 
and as varied in delicate effects us 
many twice as large. 

Marcel Dupre’s Jordan Hall R-- 
cital on Nov. 21st brought together a 
large audience of organists and or- 
gan lovers. His playing was, of 
course, a star to be viewed from the 
distance, and the encores always add- 
ed appreciably to the charm of the 
program. The d’Aquin NOEL EN 
MusEtTTE and the Jepson Ervupsg, to- 
gether with the first and third move- 
ments of his own Passion SYMPHONY, 
seemed to please the most. The im- 
provisation took the form of a Pre- 
lude, Scherzo, and Fugue. Themes by 
Chas. M.. Loeffler and John H. Loud 
were selected for the Prelude, one by 
Arthur Foote capered through the 
Scherzo and Benjamin L. Whep- 
ley furnished the Fugue subject. 
Marcel Dupre did the rest. 

Mr. John Hermann Loud was the 
Guest Organist at the Springfield 
Auditorium in his 495th Recital. The 
program included Lemare’s Woop- 
LAND ReEvERY, which is dedicated to 
Mr. Loud. He also played the dedi- 
cation service and recital on the new 
3-43-2251 W. W. Laws Co. organ in 
the First Baptist Church of Lynn, 
Mass., on Dee. 7th. 

One of the finest programs that 
has been presented to the Boston or- 
gan public in a long time was played 
by Wm. E. Zeuch on his own organ 
in Dr. Hale’s church on Dee. 8th. 
Of course Mr. Zeuch had the advan- 
tage of knowing his organ thoroughly, 
and his playing was remarkably 
effective. The program was the 108th 
public recital of the N. E. Chapter, 
A.G.O. 

The 109th public Recital of the N. 
E. Chapter was played at the church 
of the South Congregational Society, 
by Willard Irving Nevins, member of 
the faculty of the Guilmant Organ 
School, New York City. There was 
a good attendance and the work was 
thoroughly enjoyed. Boston hears too 
little of the work of organists from 
elsewhere and it is to be hoped that 
more of this exchange of recitals will 
take place. 

At the Christmas concert given by 
the Conservatory Chorus and Orches- 
tra on Dec. 17th, Henry M. Dunham’s 
Avrora (Tone-poem for Orchestra 
and Organ after the fresco by Guido 
Reni) was given the choice position 
at the close of the program. This 
very solid piece of descriptive music 
performs its purpose admirably with- 
out giving even a hint at an ATTEMPT 
to be descriptive. The effect is onc 
of continuous crescendo and the in- 
crease in intensity is obtained by wise 
orchestration and musicianly therna- 
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MR. JOSEPH W. CLOKEY 
One of the world’s most promising choral 
composers who is now enjoying a year’s leave 
of absence from Miami University to devote 
himself unreservedly to further composition. 
Mr. Clokey’s various cantatas are already well 
known, with his Christmas cantata ranking 
highest in imaginative conception. 
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tie development. The enthusiasm of 
the audience evidenced Mr. J)unham’s 
success in being musical’ as well as 
versed in music. 

The 101st public service of the N. 
E. Chapter was offered in St. John’s 
Memorial Chapel, Episcopal Theo- 
logieal School, Cambridge, Mass., on 
Dee. 19th. The Prelude and Offer- 
tory were played by J. H. Loud and 
the Postlude by Gardner C. Evans. 
Vincent Bennett of the Chapel pre- 
sented his School Choristers and the 
St. John’s Chapel Choir in a Service 
ot Choral Evensong and Examples of 
Music for Christmas Eve. Mr. Ben- 
nett is taking advantage of a unique 
opportunity to present the best of the 
old and the new of church music, and 
this is one of the few places where 
one can hear this sort of musie sung 
in an atmosphere which it fits. Such 
an institution promises well for the 
musicianship of future rectors. 

Mr. Raymond C. Robinson at King's 
Chapel is playing a series of recitals 
Mondays at 12:15 P. M. that are 
broad-casted by the Shepherd Stores, 
WNAC. They are all well worth 
hearing. 


Detroit News Items 


By ABRAM RAY TYLER 
Official Representative 


TO HAVE a truly great Symphony 
Orchestra beautifully housed, and in- 
clude in its resources a very noble 
organ, is the happy condition of this 
City, which through the magic name 
of Ford has attained a materialistic 
status that has threatened to mislead 
the world. 

This organ which should introduce 
the city to T.A.O. readers was 
installed by Cassavant Freres in 
March of 1924 and is a true 4-64 
without a borrow; it is a monument 
as much to the Company’s represent- 
ative in Detroit, Mr. J. A. Hebert, 
as to the builders and the donors, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Murphy, 
who, by the way, have wisely kept the 
title to the organ that it may never 
cease to be a civie asset even though 
the Symphony Society should pass 
out; and as the gift carried with it 
an arrangement for the present and 
continual oversight and care of the 
instrument, by Mr. Herbert, it may he 
said to have a double value. 

We are having the world’s greatest 
exponents to interpret for us its 
marvellous power, color, and beauty; 
and with the Symphony’s_ great 
chorus, the capstone was laid to a 
musical ensemble on December 28th 
with a memorable performance of 
Tuer Messtan. Charles Frederic 
Morse the worthy and competent 


Guilmant pupil who does a noble 
work at the First Congregational 
Church (and to whom, and his great 
Cassavant, I hope to devote a chapter 
some month) added the organ’s bless- 
ing to the whole. 

The event of the month however 
was the visit of Mr. Charles Cour- 
boin, who oceupied the bench in three 
out of the program’s five numbers. 
(Saint-Saens Deuce PRELUDE, 
Widor’s SixtoH “Symphony” for Or- 
gan and Orchestra, Scriabine’s Porm 
or Ecstacy — the solo group; Bach’s 
FANTASIA AND Fugue in G minor, 
Schumann’s SketcH in D-flat, and 
Franck’s THirD CHORALE in A minor, 
and the Enesco RuMANIAN RaHAp- 
sopY. 

Mr. Courboin’s performance was as. 
a whole the most satisfactory organ 
playing I have ever heard, and I 
have thirty-five year’s memories to 
draw on. His technic was impeccable, 
not a slip to delight the critics, his 
color restrained and dignified, his 
climaxes wonderfully prepared and de- 
livered, his contrasts marvellously ar- 
ranged but why, Oh why should an 
organist be permitted to usurp a Sym- 
phony program? No pianist or sing- 
er would be given two-thirds of any 
program. I am an organist who loves 
his instrument and his work, but I 
reverence the Symphonic ideal both 
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as a part of an organist’s education, 
and as a distinctly different medium 
of appeal. And I was delighted to 
hear the laymen (and women both) 
on the evening I was present, and 
since, express the same idea. They 
felt injured and overfed. With the 
Widor they would have been satisfied 
and delighted; they would have wei- 
comed the incidental use of the organ 
also in the Scriabin Porm, but the 
solo group proved to be too much. 
They weleome and patronize organ 
recitals; I understand Dupre’s coming 
recital is already about sold out; but 
this they resented. 

The Christmas music was as usual 
elaborate and fitting in our churches 
with many competent dignified men 
at good organs, most of whom are er- 
rolled in our Michigan Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Ed- 
ward B. Manville, Mus. Doe., F.A.- 
G.O., about which I hope to tell you 
later; and the organ lofts are busy 
places. So do not let any say Detroit 
is merely .a materialistic place. 
Detroit, Mich., Orchestra Hall. 
Builder: Casavant Freres. 
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MR. NICOLA A. MONTANI 
Editor of the Catholic Choirmaster, conductor 
of the Philadelphia Palestrina Choir, who 
announces his resignation from St. Paul’s, 
New York, owing to conditions not being 
favorable for the carrying out of his pro- 
jected liturgical program. Mr. Montani’s 
resignation is a distinct loss to Catholic music 
in the Metropolis. 


Los Angeles Organ World 


By ROY L. MEDCALFE 


IN THE interest of musie advance- 
ment in Southern California, J. T. 
Fitzgerald of Los Angeles will con- 
tribute ten Knabe grand pianos to 
student winners of the Fitzgerald An- 
nual Piano Contest. Not a _ bad 
suggestion for some courageous organ 
builder. 

Karl Kruger, organist, coach and 
orehestra director of New York and 
Vienna, has established a Los Angeles 
studio and is planning a chamber sym- 
phony. Walter Henry Rothwell, 
director of the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra, is assisting him in 
the undertaking. 

The Los Angeles Civic Music and 
Art Association has arranged a con- 
ference for January for Southern 
California community music and 
drama workers. 

The Los Angeles Organist ‘Club held 
their Christmas party and dance at 
the MacDowell Club in Hollywood, 
December 29th. Dave Snell and his 
jazz artists of Pasadena furnished the 
attractive musical program. Katherine 
Flynn, Chauncey Haines, and Claude 
Riemer were the committee in charge. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, widow of 
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the late American composer, will give 
a course of interpretation of Mac- 
Dowell music at the MacDowell Club 
this season. 

The Long Beach California Sym- 
phony Orchestra of sixty members 
gave a concert in December for Com- 
munity Service at the municipal 
auditorium. 

The St. Olaf Choir under the lead- 
ership of Dr. F. Melius Christianson 
will give a January concert in Los 
Angeles. 

Raymond McFeeters, Pasadena or- 
ganist-pianist, has recently returned 
from a lengthy and highly successful 
Pacifie Coast tour. 

John Smallman directed a chorus of 
two hundred in the performance of 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio at the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Auditorium dur- 
ing the holidays. The chorus was ac- 


companied by an orchestra of thirty 


under the direction of Julius Bierlich. 
The audience of almost six thousand 
thoroughly enjoyed the performance. 
The Los Angeles Woman’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra will give its first 
concert of the season in February. 
Henry Schoenefeld is the director. 
The Southern California Chapter of 
the American Guild of Organists to- 
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gether with the Musicians’ Club held 
a joint meeting and banquet at the 
Mary Louise in Los Angeles, Jan- 
uary 5th. 

Director Herbert L. Clarke of the 
Long Beach Municipal Band con- 
ducted two anniversary concerts dur- 
ing the holidays. It was estimated 
that, five thousand people had to be 
turned away. This band of fifty or 
sixty men gives daily concerts to 
enormous crowds. 


Paris Pictures 


By HUGH McAMIS 
Official Representative 


MANY friends have asked for prac- 
tical facts on organ study in Paris and 
information of interest to those who 
contemplate a foreign sojourn. One 
need not spend time writing of the 
great stimulus of travel or the benefit 
and enjoyment of hearing the many 
concerts, operas, and such artists as 
Widor, Vierne, Bonnet and others 
play at their magnificent churches, so 
we pass on to vital facts. 

The language may stand in the way 
for some. But if one would study and 
read before they come and have the 
courage to speak what they know after 
they get here, a few months will do 
wonders. Several of the teachers 
speak English, which is a great help. 

Now for rooms or apartments. 
These, especially rooms, are hard to 
find where one wishes to practise many 
hours a day. However with patience 
and much searching these can be 
found. In one of the most convenient 
sections, the Latin Quarter quite cen- 
tral on the left bank of the Seine 
across from the Louvre, a few minutes 
from the Opera, good rooms can be 
had for fifteen dollars a month up at 
the present rate of exchange. One 
must remember Paris is not as modern 
as our American cities so that many 
houses and apartments have no bath 
whatsoever. The Frenchman makes 
quite a ceremony of this act and goes 
to the public baths somewhere in the 
neighborhood where he gets a good 
hot bath for fifteen cents! Rooms 
with private baths are usually in 
hotels where one is not allowed to 
practise. Room and board can be had 
in a pension for fifty dollars and up 
a month. Of course to quote any price 
on apartments would be difficult. 

After one gets settled practise comes 
next. Grand pianos ean be rented for 
eight dollars a month. A very in- 
genious affair for organ practise is the 
two-manual and pedal harmonium 
blown by a small electric motor. These 
are not easy to find as the stores have 
more demands than they can fill. A 
large one with 16’ and 8’ in the pedals 
and 16’, 8’, 4’ and 2’ on the manuals 
ean be rented for ten dollars a month. 
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They are not too large to be placed 
in a fair sized room. One would be 
surprised to hear to what degree they 
have been perfected. Of course large 
organs are hard to rent, a few in the 
organ factories and several privately- 
owned are all that I know of. They 
are mostly two manual tracker straight 
pedal board renting for 25¢ an hour. 
A few hours a week on these to work 
up registration is very helpful—after 
practising with all the comforts of 
home—which is not to be forgotten in 
none-too-well-heated France ! 

For those who have time for only 
a short study the two or three months 
course at the American Conservatory 
at Fontainebleau might be interesting. 
It is only an hour away in the Palace 
of Fontainebleau surrounded by the 
well known forest which is delightful 
in Summer. The organ department is 
under the direction of Widor with H. 
Libert, organist of St. Denis, as his 
able assistant. Lack of sufficient 
practise is a handicap there but this 
is hoped to be relieved by next year. 

One would not attempt to discuss 
the French teachers. All those with 
whom I have had any contact have 
been very earnest, exacting, painstak- 
ing and inspiring. Of course each 
person has to find the man who fills 
his particular needs. 

After one considers the many ad- 
vantages offered by the low rate of 
exchange, they can see how inexpen- 
sively one can make a trip abroad. If 
a small steamer is taken, comfortable 
passage can be had for one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 

Some more prices that might be in- 
teresting are: good opera seats can be 
had at one dollar, concerts even less, 
subway or bus fare is three cents, 
French and German music is very in- 
expensive and lessons range around 
five dollars. 

While we surpass in the manufac- 
ture of organs, let us not forget the 
player. I am sure that in France one 
can receive inspiration to carry on the 
great American School which has been 
so ably begun. 


San Francisco Notes 


ByW ALTER B. KENNEDY 
Official Representative 


MR. CLARENCE EDDY gave a re- 
markable recital at the Municipal Au- 


ditorium. He followed tradition by 
opening with Bach, and surely the 
shade of that genius was not displeased 
with what he heard, for Mr. Eddy 
played with all the splendor of tradi- 
tion and inspiration. The four 
thousand people who heard the pro- 
gram were sincerely enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of its rendition. 
Following closely the above recital, 
Charles Courboin, so widely advertised 
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as “the Belgian Organist”—which 
seems entirely irrelevant, since his na- 
tionality apparently has nothing to do 
with his virtuosity—made his first ap- 
pearance in San Francisco, at the same 
organ. His playing made a profound 
impression and at the conclusion he 
was recalled several times, encores 
being insisted upon, until finally he 
brought his performance to a positive 
close with a thrilling rendering of “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” Mr. Cour- 
boin’s use of Strings and delicate 
Reeds dominated the program, rather 
to the exclusion of the Diapasons and 
Flutes, so that the rare charm of 
chamber music permeated the major 
portion of his work. 
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Trinity Church, San Jose, is to have 
a 3-M Hook & Hastings, rebuilt from 
the organ formerly in Trinity Church, 
San Francisco. LeRoy Brant is or- 
ganist and choir master. 

Stanford University Memorial 
Chapel organ is also to be rebuilt, the 


‘Skinner Organ Company having taken 


over the work, so we are informed. A 
new four-manual console is to be in- 
stalled, several new sets of pipes are 
to be added, and the work arranged 
to provide for additions from time to 
time as circumstances permit. Warren 
D. Allen, organist at Stanford, has 
brought the organ into a place of 
rightful recognition in connection with 
the activities of this great institution. 


Seattle and the Northwest 


By FREDERICK C. FERINGER 
Official Representative 


Clarence Eddy drifted around to 
these parts recently and gave a top 
notch recital on the big 4-64 Austin 
in the First Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Eddy seemed to be up to his best work 
and seventy-three years have not in 
the least blurred his brilliant technic. 
His program was very wisely selected 
however, and had a definitely popular 
trend. 

The newly formed Oratorio Society 
of Seattle has begun its work on 
Handel’s “Jupas MaccaBarus” and 
the result of the first few rehearsals 
is very encouraging. J. W. Bixel is 
conductor for the society while John 
Sundsten is accompanist. 

W. H. Donley, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church and his splendid choir 
gave Coleridge-Taylor’s “A TALE OF 
OLp JAPAN.” 

On his recent visit to the Pacific 
Coast Mr. Courboin stopped in Van- 
couver long enough to allow the 
ratives there also to hear what a first 
class twentieth century organ recital 
sounds like. 

Mr. Frederick Chubb, of Christ 
Church, Vancouver, gave a recital as- 
sisted by the North Vancouver Choral 
Society, under the direction of Wilbur 
G. Grant. Among some of the inter- 
esting items on the program is noted 
a transcription by Maurice Besly of 
Stravinsky’s ultra-modern BERCEUSE 
and Finate from L’Oiseau de Feu. 
This program was the closing of a 
series of Saturday afternoon recitals 
given by Mr. Chubb. 

The Sunday recitals in the Portland 
Municipal Auditorium have been 
started with F. W. Goodrich, W. R. 


Boone, and Lucien Becker alternating 
as organists, to be assisted by various 
music organizations and soloists. 

A progressive step in the improve- 
ment of our educational system was 
begun recently in Portland when Mr. 
Bone demonstrated the Municipal 
Organ to a large number of school 
children. 

The Portland Oregonian has wired 
the Auditorium to broadcast the 4-62 
Skinner. 

Mr. Walter H. Nash, F.A.G.O., in- 
stractor in theoretical subjects at the 
Cornish School in Seattle, gave a re- 
cital recently at the Swedish Baptist 
Church on the new 3-28 Austin. 

Mr. George Werner is again pre- 
siding over the keys and couplers at 
the big organ in the Clemmer Theater, 
Spokane, after an absence due to seri- 
ous illness. 

Mr. Reginald Watts, former organ- 
ist at the Liberty Theater, Seattle, 
took a two months camping trip 
around Lake Louise. 

The Oregon Guild gave a beautifully 
appointed luncheon in honor of Clar- 
ence Eddy at the Elks Club of Povt- 
land on Monday. The luncheon was 
well attended by the representative or- 
ganists of the city. The Chapter also 
entertained Mr. Courboin at the Liks. 

The fifth season of Municipal Organ 
Recitals in Portland was inaugurated 
by Frederick W. Goodrich. The con- 
certs will be given every Sunday at an 
edmission charge of fifteen cents. 

Mr. Ralph W. Hoyt is proudly pre- 
siding over a new Estey in the first 
Unitarian Church, Portland. 
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Brevities 


Personal and General News 


Items Briefly Stated for Record 


HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER, assistant 
Professor of Theory, Yale University, designed 
a 2-m organ for the Tuxcdo Park Baptist 
Churen, Indianapolis, Ind., built by Moller, 
and opened by Mr. Baumgartner to a large 
audience. Mr. Baumgartner also played the 
following Sunday services marking the dedi- 
cation of the church. 

W. G. BRIEANT, Christ Episcopal Church, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., recently suffered a stroke 
while playing the Communion Service; his 
left side was temporarily paralyzed. 

A. F. CLARKE, is now representing the 
Estey Organ Co. in the entire Atlanta, Ga. 
district. On his return trip from the Estey 
headquarters in Vermont Mr. Clarke inspected 
some of the New York organs. 

ELMER E. DIMMERMAN, Waterloo, Iowo, 
was recently appointed to First Baptist of 
Waterloo, where he plays a new 3-m and 
Echo Moller. 

CHAS F. EICHORN, organist of Newark 
churches for half a century, recently died in 
his 86th year. Mr. Eichorn was born in Ger- 
many, came to America when only a boy, and 
became organist of the Kinney St. Baptist 
Church when 14 years old. 

FRED FAASSEN, Zion, IIl., gave the open- 
ing recital at Shiloh Tabernacle, Zion. The 
organ was entirely rebuilt by Mr. George La 
Marche of Chicago. The old console has been 
replaced by a new all electric Austin and the 
entire instrument has been rewired, and in ad- 
dition a new blower was installed, new 
Tremolos and Austin Swell, and the entire 
organ has been revoiced on highe: wind 
pressure. 

MILTON P. GIVENS, Grant Ave. M. E., 
Denver, Colo., presented with a volunteer 
chorus of 45 vvuices Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ 
accompanied by orchestra, organ, and piano. 

RS. MABLE HAMER, pupil of Dr. Ray 
Hastings, has been appointed to Pico Heights 
Methodist, Los Angeles. 


is 
GEORGE LEE HAMRICK, our Birming- 


ham Representative, is now located at the 
First Baptist Church, Birmingham, in addition 
to his theater position there. This places the 
only 4-m organs in the State in his charge. 

M. M. HANSFORD, who has written many 
a fine article for these columns, is now tour- 
ing in Bermuda. 

OTTO T. HIRSCHLER, Los Angeles, has 

been appointed head of the Organ, Piano, and 
Theory Departments of the California Chris- 
tian College. 
_ WALTER B. KENNEDY, our San Fran- 
cisco Representative, has gone and done it! 
He says: “The writer on Dec. 10 takes his 
first plunge into the sea of matrimony. If 
he finds it all his friends represent, he may 
be able. to get his copy out earlier in the 
future, It’s strenuous living to run a bank, 
practise organ, manage a choir, carry a class 
of pupils, and court a young lady all in the 
same breath.”’ And the young lady was Miss 
Margaret Miriam Madge. 

ORWIN A. MORSE, who thought he had 
left the organ world to become a farmer in 
De Land, Fla., grow bananas, oranges 'n 
things, has once more yielded to temptation. 
Ho is organist of the Presbyterian Church. 
He proposes to give one recital a month. 

DANIEL J. MURPHY, formerly of Scran- 
ton, Pa., has been appointed to St. Patrick’s 
R. C., Jersey City, N. J. 

ERNEST NEWMAN of London is guest 
critic for the New York Evening Post. He 
occupies for five months the place left vacant 
by the resignation of Mr. Henry T. Finck. 

RAYMOND NOLD, music director of the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York, 
is coaching for church and oratorio work. 

FRANK PARKER, head of the vocal de- 
partment of Utica Conservatory and director 
of the Lyric Club of Utica, has been engaged 
4 a of the Choral Society of Sherrill, 


XAVER SCHARWENKA died Dec. 8th in 
Berlin, after an operation for appendicitis, at 
the age of 75. Mr. Scharwenka was well 
known in New York where he tanght music 
for 10 years after a tour of the U. 8S. in 1891. 

ALEXANDER F. SCHREINER, Salt Lake 
City, recently left for Paris to study. 

FREDERICK N. SCHACKLEY, First 
Baptist Church, Brockton, Mass. recently 
dedicated a new set of Deagan Chimes installed 
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by Skinner. The chimes are installed in the 
dome and are playable from the Echo, Great, 
and Pedals. 

TOM TERRY is now playing at Loew’s 
State Theater, St. Louis, Mo., on & 3-m 
Wurlitzer. 

CARL WIESEMANN presented a Service 
at St. Matthew’s Cathedral, Dallas, under the 
auspices of the Texas Chapter of the A.G.O. 


MR. EARL V. MOORE 


Author of the exceptional diagnosis of church 

music presented elsewhere in this issue; Mr. 

Moore is Director of Music of the University 

School of Music and professor of music in the 
University of Michigan. 


MISS GERTRUDE WOOD of Birmingham, 
Ala., was recently married to Mr. Nelson E. 
Thomas. The honeymoon was spent in Chica- 
go. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas have returned to 
Birmingham and Mrs. Thomas has resumed 
her professional activities. 

WILLIAM E. WOOD’s fine organ has been 
destroyed by fire and he and Mr. James Cole 
are now at work with its reconstruction which 
they consider will cost about $25,000. Not 
only was th.s excellent organ burned but also 
the bronze tablet on the instrument telling of 
Mr. Wood’s 50 years of service to the church 
and how he was instrumental in the building 
of the new organ. 

WE REGRET to announce the death of 
Mrs. Sarah F. Frysinger mother of Mr. J. 
Frank Frysinger of York, Pa. 

Among Recitalists 

MRS. J. H. CASSIDY: Dec. 8, McFarlin 
Memorial M. E., Norman, Okla. 

FRANK MERRILL CRAM: Nov. 2, Normal 
Auditorium, Potsdam, N. Y., program of 
Mendelssohn’s works. 

MISS GRACE LEEDS DARNELL: Nov. 
3, 1st Congregational, Westfield, N. J., in- 
augural recital. 

ARTHUR DAVIS: Christ Church Cathe- 
dral, St. Louis, Mo., series of regular noon- 
day recitals. 

PAUL DE LAUNAY: Dec. 2, Southside 
Baptist, Lakeland, Fla. with improvisations. 

D LARENCE DICKINSON has re- 
sumed his Friday Noon Hours of Music at the 
Brick Church. The recitals are planned to 
give to the many workers in the shops of the 
neighborhood an opportunity to hear beautiful 
music in beautiful surroundings. The recitals 
will continue until Easter. Jan. 2 he pre- 
sents Handel’s ‘‘MESSIAH”’ with the choir, Jan. 
9 a Wagner program, Jan. 16 a Debussy 
program, Jan. 23 a Schumann program, Jan. 
80 a Rachmaninoff program. February pro- 
grams include Mendelssohn’s “ELIJAH,” and 
Tschaikowsky, March, Handel and Bach pro- 
grams, April, Pierne and Stainer’s “THE 
CRUCIFIXION.” 

MARCEL DUPRE: Dec. 14, Cadet Chapel, 


West Point, N. Y. 


KENNETH EPPLER: Dec. 15, Ist Pres- 
byterian, Anburn, N. Y. 

MISS ELLEN FULTON: Nov. 27, 2nd 
Presbyterian, Scranton, Pa. 

HARVEY B. GAUL: Nov. 3, Uniontown, 
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Pa., under auspices of the Uniontown Music 


lub. 

WALTER E. HARTLEY: Dec. 8, Pomona 
College, Claremont, Calif. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT: Nov. 3, Dec. 
1, Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio; Nov. 
18, North Presbyterian, Cleveland. 

JUDSON WALDO MATHER: Nov. 18, 
Lewis & Clark School, Spokane, Wash., com- 
plimentary recital for the Spokane Musical 
Art Society. 

FREDERICK C. MAYER: Nov. 16, Cadet. 
Chapel, West Point, N. Y., assisted by saxo- 
phonist, flutist, and trumpeter. 

HUGH PORTER: Nov. 3, Westerly Music 
Club, Westerly, R. I.; Dec. 1, Temple B’nai 
Israel, Elizabeth, N. J., under auspices of 
Union-Essex Chapter N.A.O.; Dec. 8, Church 
of the Holy Communion, New York, N. Y. 

EDWARD GOULD MEAD: Nov. 5, Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, faculty recital; 
Dec. 15, Lake Erie College. 

WILLIAM MIDDLESCHULTE: Dec. 9, 
Immanuel Evangelical, East St. Louis, Il. 

CARL F. MUELLER: Nov. 30, Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Milwaukee, Wis., under aus- 
pices of Wisconsin Consistory, A.A.S.R.; Dec. 
14, Grand Ave. Congregational, Milwaukee, 
60th recital. 

WILLARD IRVING NEVINS: Dec. 15, 
South Congregational, Boston, under auspices 
of N.E. Chapter of A.G.O. 

MISS ELLA SCOBLE OPPERMAN: Nov. 
16, Florida State College for Women, Talla- 
hasse, inaugural recital of the new Skinner 
4-m; Nov. 23, Florida State College. 

WILLIAM ROCHE JR.: Nov. 9, Trinity, 
Halifax, N. S. 

FIRMIN SWINNEN: Nov. 25, Trinity Re- 
formed, Pottstown, Pa. 

HOMER WHITFORD: Dec. 2, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. 

WALTER WILLIAMS: Dec. 7, St. Stephen’s 
Providence, R. I., under auspices of N.A.O. 

INDIANA: November meeting was held 
Nov. 9 in Christ Church, Indianapolis. 
port of program committee of monthly recitals. 
by members for 1924-25 season was given: 
Mr. Walter Flandorf, Nov. 9, Christ Church; 
Mr. C. F. Hansen, Jan. 11, Second Presby- 
terian; Mrs. Mary Wilhite, Feb. 8, B’way 
M. E. Members of the chapter have been 
asked to cooperate with Public School Music 
Appreciation by giving talks on organ con- 
struction and playing numbers from list of 
selections used in Music Appreciation course, 
on first Sunday afternoon in December. Mr. 
Walter Flandorf, Christ Church, gave an in- 
teresting program of improvisation. 

December meeting was held Dec. 14 in 
Second Presbyterian, Indianapolis. The pro- 
gram was given by Mrs. Chas. F. Hansen in 
connection with the Vesper Service.— Miss 
GEORGIA Eva LOCKENOUR. 

KANSAS: Nov. 18 and 19 the Chapter held 
a convention at the College of Emporia. Not 
only were the programs, addresses and the re- 
cital of Hugo Goodwin of highest merit, but 
also the spirit of good fellowship among the 
members of the chapter and all visiting friends 
was especially noticeable. 

The session opened Tuesday with a recital 
by visiting organists among whom were Miss 
Helen Pendleton, Lawrence, Mr. Henry V. 
Stearnes, Topeka, Mr. Chas. S. Skilton, Law- 
rence, Miss Bernice Crawford, Emporia, and 
Mr. Daniel A. Hirschler, Emporia. In the 
evening the outstanding event of the session 
was the concert given by the Vesper Chorus 
of the College of Emporia directed by Dean 
Hirschler. .After the concert visiting organ- 
ists were informally entertained at the Hirsch- 
ler home. 

The next morning the members met in a 
business meeting with Mr. Hirschler presiding. 
Addresses were given by Mr. H. V. Stearns 
and Mr. Chas. Skilton. ‘The members of the 
faculty of the College of Emporia gave a con- 
cert later. A banquet was served at New- 
man’s Tea Room. The address of the eve 
ning was given by Mr. Wm. Allen White on 
Music and Democracy, which was followed by 
Mr. Hugo Goodwin’s recital— Mrs SyLVvIA 
OSBORN. 

MISSOURI: Dec. 30 a recital was given 
by Mr. Chas. Galloway at the St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal, St. Louis as a complimentary recital 
for visiting delegates of the M.T.N.A. meeting. 

NEBRASKA: Nov. 2 a musicale was given 
by Mrs. F. Benjamin, Miss Marguerite More- 
house, and Mr. Fred Albertson and their 
respective choirs in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Council Bluffs. 

Nov. Mrs. Louise Shadduck Zabriskie 
F.A.G.O. gave the 24th recital with the assist: 
ance of Miss Henrietta Rees, A.A.G.O., in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Omaha. 
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Dec. 28 a Christmas Carol service was 
presented by 24 choirs of Nebraska churches 
at the First Presbyterian Church. 

NEW YORK, BUFFALO: Nov. 11 an or- 
gan recital was given in the First Methodist 
Buffalo, by the following organists: Miss 
Mable Leard, Mrs. Helen P. White, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hardy, and Mr. Harry W. Stratton. 

SOUTHERN OHIO: Dec. 7 a recital was 
given on the 4-m Skinner at Withrow High 
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Roach assisted by Mrs. Walter Alexander, 
Mrs. H. L. Gharis, Mrs. J. M. Sewell at the 
Oak Cliff Presbyterian. Dec 18, lecture-re- 
cital by Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, at the First 
Baptist. Jan. 15, Guild Examinations, Feb. 
19, “Straight, Unified, and Duplex Organs” 
by Carl Wiesemann. 

GEORGIA: Chapter activities to the present 
included: The opening meeting of the season, 
Oct. 7th, a dinner and business meeting, fol- 


ays 
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WE ARE LATE AND WE KNOW IT 
NOR are we very much ashamed of it, how- 
ever much we regret it. At any rate, we know 
that when we deliver this issue of the new 
magazine into the hands of our subscribers, 
we are giving them a more beautiful magazine 
than ever before, and one that is packed with 
things worth thinking about—many of them 
things that will help discerning professionals 
increase their earnings in 1925 over what 


The Moller Factory in Hagerstown, Maryland, celebrates its 50th anniversary of organ building; the factory began, under its 
present head, with the building of small organs—but genuine organs, not harmoniums. 


exceptional contracts for instruments of nation-wid 


School, Cincinnati, by Pietro A. Yon. There 
were about 1,500 present. The recital was 
composed of seven selections among which 
were 3 of Mr. Yon’s own compositions, and 
one of his manager Mr. Ungerer. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: A very enjoy- 
able organ recital, under the auspices of the 
S. C. Chapter of the A.G.O. was given Dec. 
Ist on the new large 3-m Kimball in Holly- 
wood First Presbyterian by Florence R. King 
F.A.G.0. and Albert Tufts. 

This was the first appearance of Miss King 
in a Guild recital in Los Angeles. Her 
playing of the Widor selection was especially 
commendable. Nevin’s Will-o-the-Whisp was 
played with excellent precision, grace and 
ethereal lightness. She possesses all the qual- 
ifications of a superior recital organist. 

Albert Tufts was at his best. His Bach 
Fugue in G minor was exceptionally well 
played both in regard to technic and regis- 
tration, but in Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance showed his mastery of the organ. His 
registration followed somewhat on the lines 
of the well-known orchestra] arrangement but 
he introduced considerable contrapuntal treat- 
ment of his own. A daring thing to play at 
an A.G.O. recital but so well done as to 
bring forth plaudits from the most academ- 
ically inclined organists present.—H.E.J. VER- 
NON. 

TEXAS: Nov. 20, “New York Organs and 
‘Organists”, a lecture given by Miss Marjorie 


lowed by Mr. W. 8. Bailey's address on Church 
Music, Its Purpose and Its Ideal. It was 
decided to bring Mr. Lynnwood Farnam to 
Atlanta for a recital. The November meeting 
was held in St. Luke’s Church, with a Public 
Service, directed by the Dean, Miss Dora 
Duck; the Bishop of Atianta made the ad- 
dress; organ numbers were played by Miss 
Eda Bartholomew and Miss Grace Chalmers 
Thomson, Mus. Bac. The December event was 
& recital by Miss Thomson in St. Philip’s 
Cathedral. Miss Thomson gave her first re- 
cital of the season in All Saints Church to a 
packed house with many turned away; an At 
Home was arranged as a reception for Miss 
Thomson by St. Mary’s Guild of the Cathedral 
upon her appointment as organist and choir- 
master. 

MR. R. WILSON ROSS of Maute’s Theater, 
Irwin, Pa., is giving a series of recitals in 
the Theater, the first of which was given Dec. 
7th to capacity house, on the Marr & Colton 
organ recently installed. Mr. Ross is a Yon 
graduate and went to Irwin recently from 
Philadelphia. 

MR. WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE gave 
8 recital in Immanuel Church, East St. Louis, 
Ill., opening the organ bi... wy E. F. Walcker 
& Co., of Ludwigsburg, Germany, according to 
our unsigned contributor, who also speaks in 
glowing praise of Mr. Middleschulte’s playing. 
We regret further details suitable for these 
pages are not available for our readers. 


Its latest achievements have won it some 


importance. 


they were in 1924. Of course this depends 
upon the individual reader’s. ability to read 
between many lines, as well as read the lines 
themselves. Our aim is, today as never be 
fore, to discover what the best in thought and 
practise is, and carry that to all who are in- 
terested. Never was it so true that the indi- 
vidual is all too limited to succeed to his ut- 
most all by himself; outside influence, out- 
side instigation, is essential, absolutely essen- 
tial. It is being written in the pages of organ- 
history as absolutely essential—sometimes to 
the profit of individual professionals, and 
sometimes unfortunately to their sorrow; and 
the worst of it is that those who do not keep 
up to the increasingly high mark of the new 
understanding of professional ethics and 
duties, are quite unconscious of the reasons 
and the psychology that are back of their 
failure. We are in a very busy, & very in- 
dustrious profession, one that is making tre- 
mendous strides in ability to deliver the 

—perhaps largely because we are gradually 
learning more and more thoroughly just what 
it means to deliver the goods though & pro 
fessional. Here's to the biggest future every 
individual reader is capable of. And may it 


be very big. 

ANYBODY IN NEW YORK need an assis- 
tant organist? A reader is anxious to give 
her services as assistant to an organist and 
a church that are doing big things in a big 
way. Address H.P.F. 





